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Underwood first scooped the field 
fifty years ago . . . by revolution- 
izing typewriter construction with 
the first front-stroke visible writing 
machine. 


This epoch-making achievement 
was so far ahead of any typewriter 
on the market, that other manufac- 
turers simply had to serap their 
designs... and follow Underwood's 
lead. 

Since then... its milestones studded 

with many brilliant mechanical 

firsts . . . Underwood has consist- 


ently remained “Typewriter Leader 


of the World.” 


Yearly subscripti 
ption $2.00, 
burg, Pennsylvania, U. 
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Fifteen Famous Firsts 


Stroke Visible Typewriter...The 
Underwood: 


1 THE FIRST TYPEWRITER with all the writing 
in sight all the time. 


2 THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN STOPS 
Easiest to reach and easiest to set—of all 
margin stops. 


3 THE FIRST COUNTERBALANCED SHIFT with 
right and left shift keys. 


4 THE FIRST LEFT HAND CARRIAGE RETURN 
Leaves left hand in typing position. 


5 THE FIRST 2-COLOR RIBBON feature permitting 
a choice of two colors by the switch of a lever. 


6 THE FIRST FRONT STROKE ACCELERATED 
TYPE-BAR ACTION 
Gives ease of touch and quality of imprint. 


7 THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL KEY LEVER TENSION, 
Permits touch adjustment of each key. 


8 THE FIRST SHIFT KEY LOCK WHICH SHIFTS 
AND LOCKS IN ONE OPERATION 
Eliminates additional locking operation. 


: 9 THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN RELEASE KEY 
‘Permits writing in left margin without disturbing 
the marginal stop. 


‘ 10 THE FIRST UNIVERSAL BAR ACTUATED 
. DIRECTLY BY THE TYPE. BAR 
Spaces carriage with minimum of effort. 


: . 11 THE FIRST STAR WHEEL ESCAPEMENT WITH 
BEVEL-TOOTH FIXED DOG 
< Specially designed to speed movement of carriage. 


: 12 THE FIRST CENTERING SCALE 
| Permits quick and easy centering of headings 
on paper. 
1 3 THE FIRST INBUILT TABULATOR (SINGLE KEY) 
The tabulator as part of the machine not an 
; attachment to it. 
: 14 THE FIRST TYPE-BAR GUIDE 
° To contro! the printing point. 


s 15 THE FIRST TYPEWRITER READILY ADAPTABLE 


TO STENCIL CUTTING 
Mere touch of lever renders the ribbon inoperative. 


Under; WOOd Typewriter Leader of the World 
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New York 16, New York 
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EDIPHONE training 
| paid me dividends 
every day!" 


Mrs. Janet Cartmill 
Secretary to Vice President 
Atlas Plywood Corp. 


Business today imposes heavier de- 
mands upon executive time and en- 
ergy. The business girl who can share 
the burden of responsibility has a 
promising future ahead of her. 


The Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 
and Ediphone equipment make it pos- 
sible for executive and secretary to 
work together more effectively as a 
team. Both acquire better control of 
time. 


With demand for this time and 
energy saving equipment at an all- 
time high level, opportunities for 
Ediphone trained secretaries are 
correspondingly increased. Ediphone 


Teacher’s manual, student text, certificate of proficiency, suttiae of achievem 
1 to 18), pad (records 19 to 26), qualifying test, test key, new secretarial Streamlined Ediphone. 


training is an asset which can pay 
substantial dividends in the modern 
business world. 


The Ediphone Course 
is Practical and Complete 
It enables you to train your students 
through complete school material, authori- 
tatively prepared and completely integrated 
with English, typing, punctuation, syllabi- 
cation and other secretarial topics. Write 
for complete data. Dept. O-6, Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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COMING SOON! 
A Brand-New College Typing Text 


GREGG 
GREGG TYPING | | 
FOR TYPING 
| COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


By 
Reynolds and Smith 


Spence TYPING FOR COLLEGES is a completely Finished Training 

new text from cover to cover. For the first time, i : 

Dr. Helen Reynolds, associate professor of education at Gregg Typing for Colleges puts a finished touch on 

New York University, and Harold H. Smith, well-known the student's training—a quality that the businessman 

editor of Gregg typing publications, have combined appreciates in the college-trained typist. It teaches the 
fine points and “tricks of the trade” that speed up pro- 


their rich experience in teaching typing to bring you a f ; tg 
text that is expressly designed for use in business schools, duction, many of them appearing for the first time in a 


colleges, and universities. Their new text is adaptable to typing text. 

the variety of teaching situations existing in collegiate ° 

institutions. It trains the student in the fine points of Quantity-with-Quality Production 

job techniques expected of college-trained typists. Its big Coll 

objective is the fullest possible development of quantity- of Gress 

ith- 7 i i ing jobs. quantity-with-quality production of pr 
ee een re The emphasis is first placed on the development of 
basic typing skill. A pattern of proved skill building 

Adaptable appears in the earliest lessons, including both a daily 


eeds balanced progress to the 
Gregg Typing for Colleges is equally adaptable to 2 

class or individual study. All instructions are carefully 
written and arranged. The simple lesson pattern 
stresses how to practice as well as what and how much 
to practice. Each lesson provides intelligent motivation 
and guidance. Key-operating techniques and model 
forms are visually presented. The practice material is 
specially chosen to fit each need and is expertly graded. 
Specific suggestions for using the text according to three 
course plans are offered in the Teacher’s Manual. 


Simple, practical work is introduced in Lesson 23; 
letters in Lesson 27. Emphasis on job production in- 
creases as the student progresses through the text. Mott- 
vating student and junior typists’ standards are speci- 
fied for each letter in the correspondence section; gen- 
eral standards for other sections. The concluding part 
of the text offers a finishing course through a realistic, 
fully integrated business-office project. 


Gregg Typing for Colleges will be off the press by September. Arrange now to examine this completely new 
college typing text. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e SANFRANCISCO BOSTON DALLAS TORONTO @ LONDON 
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“This ts the highest recommendation 


you can bring us, Miss White!... 


‘s,.. We are delighted to have you join our organization.” 


This is the usual response of business executives when prospective 
secretaries offer the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency as evidence 
that they have successfully completed the Dictaphone Business Prac- 


tice Course. 4 


The graduate who has earned this Certificate secures a better initial 
job, and is more rapidly promoted to a highly paid position of respon- 


sibility —that of Dictaphone executive secretary. 


Because Dictaphone Electronic Dictation enables the executive to 
dictate whenever he wishes, without interrupting his secretary, she 
has more time in which to interview callers and to perform other im- 
portant duties for her superior. 

Prepare your students for Dictaphone executive-secretarial positions. 
Write for details of the Dictaphone Business Practice Course and 


the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency. No obligation, of course. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Margaret H. Ely, Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


JUNE, 1946 


BUSINESS AND SCHOOL COOPERATE 


The terms “commercial education” and “business education” have long been used very glibly 
by teachers in those fields, although far too many of us have little acquaintance with the day-by- 
day activities of a business organization. In view of current trends, this situation may be con- 
siderably improved during the next few years. 

It is a very encouraging indication for the future growth and development of business education 
that businessmen are taking a greater interest in the education of our American youth for jobs 
in business and industry—jobs which must be filled efficiently if production and distribution in 
this country are to satisfy the wants of our citizens and provide employment for them as well. 

Almost every issue of every periodical in the field of business education now describes a coop- 
erative course on either the secondary or college level in store service or office work. The current 
(Spring) issue of The National Business Education Quarterly is entirely devoted to the topic, 
“Business Teachers and Management Work Together.” At the February meeting of the NABTTI 
in Cleveland, there was a serious discussion of the advisability of recommending that business 
teacher-training institutions require of the prospective teacher some work experience appropriate 
to his specialization. 

The NAM Committee on Cooperation with Education recently completed for the Pittsburgh 
Education-Industry Committee a study of the cooperative educational programs now offered by 
hundreds of colleges and universities working with business and industry. The report emphasizes 
the fact that industry must recognize its obligation as a full partner with education in training 
future employees and managers of business. 

Another indication of the businessman’s growing interest in the education of our future citi- 
zens for their vocations is the increasing number of advisory councils being formed to assist high 
school business teachers to keep their teaching practical. The education committees of service 
clubs such as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions are frequently helpful in the work of these advisory 
councils. Such councils can contribute a great deal in discussions of curricula, salaries for begin- 
ning workers, employment testing, office equipment, means of keeping high school students in- 
formed about the qualifications demanded by employers, certification of graduates, and oppor- 
tunities for employment. 

In a case reported by Jessie Graham, of Los Angeles, in the Educational Record, this ad- 
visory council attended a conference sponsored by the local chapter of the NOMA, and as one 
result administered the National Clerical Ability Tests to all seniors in commercial classes, They 
now plan to take part in the current research project of the NOMA to establish norms in the 
fundamental skills of spelling, word usage, proofreading, speed and accuracy in typewriting, 
punctuation, and arithmetic. 

Businessmen are also contributing many worth-while articles to the periodicals in the field 
of business education and giving generously of their time in speaking at our various meetings 
and conventions. Each NOMA chapter has an education committee for the purpose of further- 
ing cooperation with the schools. At the January meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter, sponsored 
by this committee, the program was a round-table discussion in which three representatives of 
business and three business teachers answered questions which had previously been submitted to 
the chairman of the committee. Members of the Tri-State Commercial Education Association 
were invited to this meeting, and the audience was almost equally divided—businessmen and teach- 
ers. Similar meetings have been held in St. Louis and Akron and undoubtedly in many other 
cities. In St. Louis a joint committee appointed in 1945 has presented a report entitled “Blue- 
print for Business Education,” which has been submitted to the Board of Education. 

It should be remembered that while business can contribute a great deal to education, education 
can also make its contribution to business—sometimes by suggesting more efficient methods of ac- 
complishing necessary results and by setting higher standards of performance in the skills. The 
high speeds at which typewriters are operated today are the result of improved methods of in- 
struction in our schools. Business has accepted these higher production standards gladly, but 
did not demand them. Some schools which have well-organized courses in merchandising offer 
the services of a personnel consultant to retail stores which are not large enough to maintain an 
adequate personnel department of their own. There seems to be a growing need for this type of 
service, and it is an excellent medium for bringing schools and business closer together. 

If teachers and management continue to find more ways of working together, business education 
will become more efficient, and business will be well repaid for the money and effort expended when 
it is able to employ beginning workers who are skillful in the type of work they have been trained 
for, and who will fit into the business organization with a minimum of adjustment. From that 
point, the employer and the school should assume joint responsibility for the continued education 
and advancement of the worker-learner. 
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TRAINING FOR A REAL | 
FUTURE IN BUSINES 


LET US HELP YOU 
MEET THE DEMAND FOR 
MONROE-TRAINED STUDENTS 


Office Machine Skill—and particularly Monroe 
7 Operation is basic for jobs with a real future. 
- Schools and colleges throughout the country 
are now laying plans to extend this all-impor- 
tant service. 


Monroe Calculating Machines are dominant 
throughout industry. Our wide experience in | 
school work is at your disposal. Let us discuss OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES — 30-lesson course 
with you the best equipment for your courses; adapted to Monroe Educator — 50¢ including 


Teacher’s Manual. 
how to plan courses; what text books are best 
NSTRUCTION-—in 2 parts 
_ suited to your needs. — elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
answers. 


Call on your Monroe representative or write 
our Educational Department —be ready to THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe 


meet the demand for Monroe-trained students. Adding Calculator for schools only ... now avail- 
able for future delivery. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


1S CANDOR AN EVIDENCE OF DISLOYALTY? 


In the November, 1945 issue of the Journal the statement was made that the general busi- 
ness subjects as a whole, and junior business training in particular, were losing ground, This 
article was followed up in the March, 1946, issue with an editorial symposium contributed to 
by Benjamin R. Haynes, J. Frank Dame, Jessie Graham, and Dorothy L. Travis indicating 
some of the causes and possible means of coping with this predicament. 

While most of the comments, including letters from three key persons in publishing 
houses, have indicated an awareness of the problem and an encouraging desire to work 
toward its solution; a minority, including authors of two junior business training texts, 
have condemned the statements and seized upon one of the possible suggested outcomes— 
that junior business training be junked. They indicated most vigorously that junior business 
training is a very worth-while subject and that there can be no question about it. There 
isn’t! Nevertheless, when enrollments fall, when the social studies take over one after another 
of these subjects in state after state, when teachers beg to be released from these subjects to 
teach shorthand or typing, when pupils complain that they learn little, it is time to stop 
chest beating and face the facts. Of course, junior business training is worth while. So 
are most other subjects! 

Mere defense of worth-whileness is not sufficient. How can we get business teachers to 
ask for the privilege of teaching these subjects? How can we convince pupils that their 
time is well spent? How can we prevent the absorption of the subject matter into the core 
program via the social studies? How can we convince administrators that these subjects are 
vital in spite of the protests of teachers and pupils? How can we improve the quality of 
teaching and text material? Most important of all, how can we stop the decrease in enroll- 
ment in these subjects, and turn the trend toward an increase? 

Some excellent suggestions have been made. Get the teacher-training institutions to do 
a better job of teaching the social business subjects to prospective teachers. Give in-service 
teachers more opportunity to study the content of general business education. Revise the 
textbooks so as to teach less more thoroughly, and with more opportunity to integrate learn- 
ings. Assure learning by spiraling the content as we do in teaching bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typing. Put on a concerted national drive to educate the general administrator 
about the value of this work. These and numerous other suggestions are valid. They need 
to be acted upon and put into practice as a major effort of all business teachers. If, how- 
ever, we fall into the easy rut of merely justifying the subject matter in spite of the evi- 
dence of need for rehabilitation then these subjects will lose ground. In that case it is far 
more courageous to give up this subject area freely than have it taken away because we are 
too weak to hold it. 

It is difficult to believe that such is the case. Yet it is exactly what happened to the 
history of commerce, a field of learning of major significance to the prospective worker in 
business. Most of its subject matter is junked—some of it has been taken over into Euro- 
pean and American history. In many states economic geography is taught by the science 
and social science teachers; in numerous communities, business law is taught as a social 
study ; in several large cities junior business training has been absorbed into the core program 
via mathematics; and in many schools, consumer education started by business teachers has 
been taken over by home economics. 

If we really believe that general business education is worth while, and if we feel that we 
are best qualified to teach this type of learning, then let’s stop sticking our heads in the sand. 
Let us not ignore the evidence and get annoyed at those who insist that we recognize it. Let 
us rather get into action—before it is too late. Do a better job of teacher training, revise 
| our texts, ask to teach the subjects, assure pupil learning, and effectively publicize the value 

of this work to the general administrator and to the public. Here is one project upon which 
all business teachers, at all levels and in all fields, can unite and to which all must contribute. 
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In thousands of offices throughout banking, business and 
industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 
fingers of skilled Burroughs machine operators. 


This growing importance of accurate figures, statistics and 
records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant 
demand for more Burroughs operators—and more highly 
trained Burroughs operators. It creates, too, an increasing 
opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. 


Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable 
operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 
from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts with business and 
industry—are available to all schools on request . . . just phone 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 
Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Cooperation Between Business and Education 


HE future will bring great expan- 

sion in business education. Busi- 
ness education is not cheap. It is 
costly to maintain and to operate if 
there is an attempt to meet every de- 
mand made upon it. Regardless of 
cost, businessmen will not permit eco- 
nomic dislocation because of scarcity 
of trained personnel to do the job. 
Improved business education means 
a satisfactory economic return and 
more enlightened and democratic em- 
ployees. The businessman knows, 
therefore that money used for busi- 
ness education is a wise and sound 
investment. Obviously, — additional 
money will be needed to carry out 
any program of readjustment in busi- 
ness education. A year or so of a 
global war costs more than the most 
edaborate program of education will 
cost in a quarter century. 

The benefits from improved meth- 
ods in business education, irrespec- 
tive of cost, will be realized in im- 
proved industrial re- 
lations through clear- 
er concepts of democ- 
racy and in a_ richer 
economic life for all. 
However, changes do 
not take place pain- 
lessly. There isa 
price to pay for pro- 
gress. That price 
starts now with plans 
for reorganization ot 
the business school 
curriculum. To many 
this in itself mav be 


Wis 


by Carl H. McKenzie 


Secretary- Treasurer 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corporation 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


In last menth’s issue in an article on 
‘Factors In Business Education’? Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie indicated what the high school 
ought to do to improve training for busi- 
ness. In this article he shows how business 
can help the high school teacher of busi- 
ness attain this objective. 


is implicit in the decisions, the ex- 
periments, and the investigations the 
business educators have the courage 
and the vision to conduct. The kind 
of business education to be provided 
in the future is dependent upon the 
knowledge and understanding gained 
in cooperative effort. Hence, I be- 
lieve it is important to encourage 
businessmen to participate and ac- 
tively cooperate in the revision of 
the business school curriculum. 


tion of secondary business school 
education be accomplished through 
the joint efforts of businessmen, edu- 
cators, and community-minded citi- 
zens, 

It cannot be assumed that the prod- 
uct of the schools will be completely 
prepared for jobs in any one of the 
three C’s. Yet it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that those who have had pre- 
liminary training will have greater 
opportunities for initial employment 
and subsequent promotion based 
upon merit. 


Cooperation Between Business 
and the Schools 


The foremost example of coopera- 
tion between businessmen and _busi- 
ness educators may be found in the 
activities of the National Office Man- 
agement Association (NOMA). Two 
committees are now organized to 
more fully cooperate with business 
educators so as to bring to fruition 
definite criteria in 
business education. 

The first, the Com- 
mittee on Vocational 
Education, has under 
advisement the de- 
velopment (in collab- 
oration with the 
United States Office 
of Education) of a 
bulletin on organiza- 
tion, supervision, and 
teaching of business 
education. As a_ re- 
sult of the efforts of 
this Committee and 


a hard price indeed. € 

Tradition, habit, the National Council 
inertia must not be for Business Educa- 
allowed to interfere. ‘Continued industrial progress demands that plans for the reorganization tion, National Cleri- 
Not only initiative but of secondary business school education be accomplished through the joint cal Aptitude Tests 
courage and vision efforts of businessmen, educators, and community-minded citizens. were designed and 
are essential. Teach- from 1936 until 1942 
ing must not be al- considerable — experi- 


lowed to become static. It must pro- 
gress contemporaneously with socia!. 
economic and business advancement. 


All Must Work 


In looking to the future there are 
certain things about which no guess- 
ing is needed. One is that the people 
of this nation are going to work— 
there can be no change in that con- 
cept. Everyone must be fitted to do 
something—there can be no exemp- 
tions. Radical changes in the busi- 
ness school curriculum are not ex- 
pected to occur overnight. But in- 
dustrial progress and present eco- 
nomic development compel action. 
The business education of the future 
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During the early or experimental 
days there may have been unwar- 
ranted demands by businessmen on 
business educators. As they gained 
experience and knowledge their co- 
operation resulted in definite recom- 
mendations. Well-planned  confer- 
ences and even joint conventions 
were held and new and useful courses 
were designed in the three C’s and in 
the three R’s. These efforts to bridge 
the gap between the secondary busi- 
ness school and the business office 
must not be allowed to lag. The 
needs of both educator and business- 
man must be met in this postwar era. 
Continued industrial progress de- 
mands that plans for the reorganiza- 


mentation was under way looking to- 
ward their improvement and adop- 
tion. These tests have done much to 
focus the attention of businessmen 
on their requirements for different 
types of office employees. Analyses 
of the tests, it is hoped have given 
business educators a clearer under- 
standing of the requirements of dif- 
ferent types of office training pro- 
grams. Local chapters of NOMA 
have been helpful in working with 
the schools throughout the country. 
Since 1942, little has been done be- 
cause of the war, but plans are now 
under way for more experimentation 
with these tests. Such cooperation 
has given businessmen a better pic- 


- 


ture of school procedure and prob- 
lems, and, in turn, it has no doubt 
given business educators a better in- 
sight into office needs and require- 
ments. 

The second, the National Educa- 
tional Committee of NOMA, func- 
tions in the belief that office manage- 
ment and business education are in- 
terrelated fields, in which progress 
can be greatly facilitated through 
closer cooperation and the acceptance 
of a mutual responsibility. 


Interpreting Business to the 
hools 

One of NOMA’s main objectives 
is to assist established educational in- 
stitutions to interpret the needs of 
business in the development of cur- 
ricula of study and training for busi- 
ness. Each Chapter of NOMA 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, has an Educational Commit- 
tee. The Chairman works with the 
National Educational Committee and 
is a member of an overall group com- 
prising the Chairmen of Chapter 
Educational Committees, Chapter 
Presidents, and the members of the 
National Educational Committee. 
Each local Chairman is responsible 
for carrying out the program in his 
community. A monthly bulletin serves 
as a clearing medium for ideas, sug- 
gestions, and questions between the 
various Chairmen and Presidents. In 
this way, all Chapters benefit cur- 
rently by what occurs in business ed- 
ucation in every city in which 
NOMA is represented. This ex- 
change of ideas and material has been 
an excellent means of arousing in- 
terest in educational activities. 

A meeting of each local Chapter is 
held once each year for the discus- 
sion of business educational prob- 
lems. The principal purpose of this 
meeting is to form a very close work- 
ing arrangement with local business 
educators. A year-round joint com- 
mittee of businessmen and _ business 
educators should materialize for im- 
provement of office management and 
business education. This national 
program, I believe, offers the means 
of bridging the gap which has so long 
existed. 


NOMA Recommendations 

The National Educational Com- 
mittee of NOMA recommends: (1) 
improved training in office activities 
—the three C’s; (2) improved train- 
ing in operation of business ma- 
chines; (3) a short intensive course 
in business Law should be made 
available; (4) the establishment of 
vocational guidance departments ; (5) 
the appointment of a Director of Bus- 
iness Education for closer coopera- 
tion between business educators and 
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businessmen; and (6) the establish- 
ment of sub-committees to study and 
report on specific problems, such as: 
(a) opportunities for employment, 
(b) job analysis, (c) present in- 
struction, (d) student selection and 
certification, and (e) qualifications, 
placement, and follow-up programs. 

The importance of the program 
and recommendations of the two Ed- 
ucational Committees of NOMA is 
self-evident. I suggest, however, two 
additional subjects which seem very 
important to me if you are to train 
young people for Life; (1) a course 
in Psychology, and (2) a course in 
Logic. A knowledge of psychology 
is a preliminary to a clearer under- 
standing of the personal problems of 
everyday living. A knowledge of 
Logic should be of value in the devel- 
opment of reasoning and analytical 
thought processes. This will pre- 
pare students to cope with the num- 
erous emotional appeals with which 
they are being daily bombarded by 
the press and radio. : 

Other suggestions which I believe 
may assist In a program of coopera- 
tion are (1) scheduled visitations to 
observe actual office operations; (2) 
short talks on employment needs of 
business offices; (3) employment of 
teachers during summer months ; and 
(4) use of businessmen as teachers. 


Visits to Offices 


Businessmen should arrange for 
the older secondary business school 
students to visit their offices and ob- 
serve typical office jobs in actual op- 
eration. This should be supplement- 
ed with discussions and review of 
actual business forms. Functional 
department heads of a_ business 
should discuss informally with groups 
of students the problems met in daily 
business operations and the action 
taken toward their solution. 

Businessmen should be available 
for short talks before classes in busi- 
ness education on the secondary 
school level. This would afford 
ample opportunity for emphasis on 
the business training required, the 
need for a thorough grounding in the 


three R’s, and the importance 0: cx- 
cellent ‘personality traits. Dw:ing 
these talks, opportunities for ad- 
vancement based upon the assump- 
tion of responsibility could be «de- 
quately stressed, 

Businessmen should arrange 
the employment of business teac ers 
during the summer months if for no 
other reason than the opportun ties 
which it may offer for a discussion 
of mutual problems. The trainin of 
the teacher in new methods and )ro- 
cedures should, of course, be of ad- 
vantage to his teaching. Oppor- 
tunity is afforded for mutual sug- 
gestions leading to improvement in 
internal routines and procedures, as 
proximity sometimes obscures the 
vision of the businessman to short- 
comings within his immediate sur- 
oundings. 


Businessmen as Part-Time 
Teachers 


Often businessmen, because of 
personal familiarity with certain 
phases of a business subject, can be 
used to advantage as part-time teach- 
ers. As an example, the utility ac- 
countant who is an expert in rate 
making procedure or the office man- 
ager skilled in duplicating and repro- 
duction methods, through familiarity 
with actual details, are more apt to 
simplify these subjects for the stu- 
dent. 

The following quotation contains 
some extremely pertinent philosophy 
concerning cooperation which seems 
to apply to the problem of education- 
business cooperation with the same 
force and effect as it does to the prob- 
lem of employer-employe _relation- 
ships: 

“Only by a better knowledge of 
each other’s problems, and of the dif- 
ferent conditions which face each of 
us is there developed a better under- 
standing of the (problem) * * * as a 
whole. Knowledge and understand- 
ing serve to eliminate doubt and sus- 
picion. Knowledge and understand- 
ing provide the impetus for unified 
efforts and cooperation.” (Employe 
Report 1943, Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Corporation) 
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Business 


and the 


Education 


Air Age 


by John R. Craf 


George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


VIATION made great 
strides since the hedge-hopping 
days of Eddie Rickenbacker and 
Claire Chennault. By 1944 aero- 
nautical science and technology had 
so advanced that during every second 
oi every twenty-four hour day, an 
average of 1500 passengers and 18 
tons of mail were moving toward 
their destination. 
The years 1929-1936 were years 
of trial by fire during which the avi- 


whole concept of geography, of time 
and space, and distance. A Boeing 
Superfortress recently established a 
new non-stop, non-refueling distance 
record of 8198 miles when it was 
flown from Guam to the Washington, 
D. C. National Airport in 35 hours 
and 5 minutes. The flight shattered 
the British record of 7,158 miles by 
two single-engined airplanes which 
flew from Ismelia, Egypt to Port 
Darwin, Australia. 


Official Photo U. S. A. A. F. 


C-82 Cargo Plane, ‘‘Truck Horse of the Sky,’’ First War Plane Designed for Hauling 
Military Cargo. 


alion industry struggled, progressed, 
and learned. The years 1937-1945 
were characterized by a struggle to 
keep pace with public demands for 
air service. Passengers carried by 
airlines in domestic operations in 
1929 were 159,751; in 1934, 461,734; 
in 1939, 1,876,051; and in 1944, 
4,668,466. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion estimates that by 1955 airlines in 
America will be transporting 20 mil- 
lion passengers desiring domestic 
transportation and will transport an 
additional 2 million persons to for- 
cign points. 


A Reveiution in Geographic 
Concepts 


Kecent developments in air trans- 
portation have revolutionized our 
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The New York-San Francisco trip 
which one hundred years ago re- 
quired 110 days by wagon has now 
been cut to eighteen hours by com- 
mercial airlines, Speedy Army planes 
have made this cross-country hop in 
less than a third of a day. An ex- 
perimental bomber, the Douglas XB- 
42, recently crossed the continent in 
5 hours, 17 minutes, and 34 seconds. 
The twin-engined plane averaged 
432 miles per hour on the flight from 
Long Beach, California to Bolling 
Field, Washington, D. C. 


Jet propulsion planes which may 
eventually replace the gasoline pow- 
ered craft have increased the air 
speed by which man may travel. Brit- 
ish experts recently flew a jet pro- 
pelled airplane at the astonishing 
speed of 660 miles per hour. 


Prewar American Commercial 
Supremacy 


In 1939 America stood first in the 
field of commercial aviation and in 
seventeenth place as a_ military 
power. Before the war, the United 
States had two truly international 
airlines. Pan American, which en- 
circled South America, extended 
north into Alaska, westward across 
the Pacific to China and eastwara 
over the Atlantic to Europe, was 
without question the world’s most 
extensive and powerful international 
airline. American Exports Airlines, 
now a subsidiary of American Air- 
lines, operated over the Atlantic be- 
tween Eire and the United States. 

When the war broke out in Europe 
in September, 1939, as Nazi hordes 
swarmed into Poland, the United 
States airforce consisted of six hun- 
dred fighting planes, among them 
nineteen poorly equipped bombers. 

As dramatically as though it had 
been staged by Providence, as a 
warning to the American people, our 
own entry into war was signalized 
by a humiliating defeat through 
enemy airpower. Shortly after the 
infamous attack at Pearl Harbor, our 
ally, Great Britain lost two of her 
most modern battleships, the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse as a direct 
result of Japanese air action and 
British failure to provide air cover- 
age for important units of its Royal 
Navy. 

America Awakes 

Aware of the trend of events, 
every American became air-minded. 
Congressional appropriations for ex- 
pansion of the Army Air Force in- 
creased as rapidly as countries in- 
vaded by the Axis fell. An aston- 
ishing development took place in the 
aircraft manufacturing industry. 

From July 1, 1940 to July 31, 1945, 
America produced 296,601 airplanes 
with a total airframe weight of 
2,481,322,000 pounds. Everything 
from the small trainer to the giant 
B-29 rolled from the assembly line. 
This tremendous production record 
was in a large measure made possible 
by the adoption of the automobile as- 
sembly line method to plane manufac- 


ture. 

While Detroit became a center of 
airplane production and Ford’s fa- 
mous Willow Run _ plant became 
world-known, important plane man- 
ufacturing facilities sprung up at 
Seattle, Long Beach, Baltimore, Long 
Island City, Los Angeles, Wichita, 


and other American cities, 
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“Keep ‘em Flying” 

The war had tremendous psycho- 
logical influences upon every Amer- 
ican, particularly young people. 
Every physically fit young man en- 
visioned himself as an aviator and 
because of the demands of a globa! 
war, hundreds of thousands of the 
best youths of America were trained 
to fly. 

The distinguished record of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
fliers is already history.Von Run- 
stedt largely attributed the German 
collapse in France to the weight and 
accuracy of the American and Royal 
Air Force. So bombed out was the 
Japanese homeland that the nation 
was already on the verge of capitula- 
tion before Russia invaded Man- 
churia and Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
felt the weight of the atomic bomb. 

’ By 1945, the United States had the 
largest plane manufacturing industry 
in the world, the largest air force, 
and the greatest commercial air trans- 
port industry. It was inevitable that 
the termination of the war in August, 
1945 brought deflation to the air- 
plane industry. 


The Future of Aviation in the 
United States 

There is no question that aviation 
has a great future in the United 
States. While deflation has neces- 
sarily set in and reduced plane man- 
ufacture to a small percentage of its 
former self and thousands of air- 
craft workers have turned from plane 
manufacture to other occupations, the 
air transport industry and civil avi- 
ation in general will expand as 
planes, gasoline, and facilities become 
available to civilians, 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has estimated that by 1955, avi- 
ation will provide more than three 
quarters of a million jobs in America. 


Possible domestic and international 
implications of this increased travel 
will be: 

1. Industrial and residential decen- 

tralization, 

2. Increased foreign trade, 

3. Promotion of international un- 

derstanding, 

4. Increased travel. 


Employment Prospects in 
Civil Aviation 

The airlines of America employed 
26,000 persons in 1941; by the sum- 
mer of 1945 this total had grown to 
50,000. 

Job prospects are bright yet cau- 
tion must be exercised. The most 
pressing need of the airlines, at pres- 
ent, is for mechanics. Any person 
who has had any experience in the 
installation, maintenance, and _ over- 
haul of mechanical devices or me- 
chanical equipment such as aircraft 
engines, instruments, radio, radar, or 
automotive equipment can probably 
qualify for a position as mechanic, 
junior mechanic, or apprentice. 

Many vacancies exist among the 
station and office forces for pas- 
senger agents, reservation agents, 
ticket agents, and similar personnel. 
These types of positions can be filled 
with persons who have a commercial 
education and a special interest in 
dealing with the public. 

Ground radio operators constitute 
a particutarly pressing need at the 
present trae. Applicants ordinarily 
are required to be high school gradu- 
ates or pussess equivalent experience 
and usually are required to hold a 
second-class radio-telephone license. 
Some airlines require ability to use 
the typewriter at a speed of at least 
40 words per minute. 

During 1946 there will be a num- 
ber of positions available for clerks, 
bookkeepers, traffic agents, teletype 


1955 EMPLOYMENT FORECAST 


Airplane Industry Basic Derived Total 

Non-Air Carrier Operations ................ 100,000 50,000 150,000 


Factors influencing aviation expan- 
sion will during the next decade be: 
1. Expanding public acceptance of 
air travel, 
2. Better, faster, and safer equip- 
ment, and more of it, 
3. New routes, both domestic and 
4 
5 


foreign, 
. New special services, 
. Decline in rates. 


operators, cargo handlers, and plane 
cleaners and porters. 

Starting salaries generally are ap- 
proximately in line with those listed 
below, with upward revision in some 
pesitions based on the relative ex- 
perience of individuals: 


$120 to $140 per 


Passenger agents 
month 
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Mechanics $1.00 per }.ur 
(about $208 er 
month) 

Ground radio oper- $140 per mon 

ators 

Junior  meteorolo- $175 per month 

gists 

Secretaries $125 per mont! 


Many of the best clerical op) r- 
tunities are at the so-called “field | a- 
tions.” At the field stations, }s- 
sengers who are planing, deplani.g, 
or en route, form their impression of 
the airlines. Mail and air-expr:ss 
are handled through the field stations 
where delivery is accepted from he 
Post Office or Express Company. 

As commercial travel constitu‘es 
the bulk of air traffic, the passenger 
service department is of utmost in- 
portance. This department is re- 
sponsible for all duties concerted 
with the handling of passengers aid 
works in close cooperation with the 
Operating and Traffic Departments. 

The Passenger Service Depart- 
ment consists of the Reservation De- 
partment, the —passenger-handling 
personnel at all field stations, and the 
service flight personnel (stewards or 
stewardesses ). 

Many clerical positions are avail- 
able in the passenger service depart- 
ment. Persons in these jobs must 
enjoy dealing with the public, have 
pleasant telephone voices, and must 
be accurate in all business matters. 
Persons in these positions must know 
the geography of the United States, 
must have a knowledge of the time 
zones in America, and must have a 
general familiarity with the cities 
near the airports along the route. A 
knowledge of the typewriter and 
adding machine as well as the tele- 
type is useful. 

In the accounting department of 
the airlines there are positions such 
as mailing clerk, payroll clerk, and 
billing clerk whose duties are in many 
respects similar to those types of po- 
sition in any business concern. 


Air-Age Implications 


The implications which the air- 
age holds for business teachers and 
teachers of business education are 
several. 

\We must realize, for example, that 
any static society deteriorates and 
therefore as changes occur in the 
business and industrial life of the 
nation and when approved and ac- 
cepted by the majority of citizens of 
the country, they must be studied and 
presented in their true aspect. 

We must be alerted to and take 
cognizance of the vast new fields of 
endeavor which expanding industries 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Selecting Students for Distributive Education 


UNDREDS of high school part- 

time cooperative programs have 
been established throughout the 
United States under the provisions 
o! the George-Deen Act which be- 
came effective in 1937. Approxi- 
mately 15,000 students are graduat- 
ing annually under the federally 
aided program. The distributive 
education program is becoming more 
popular every year and the number 
of students applying for training in 
many cases exceeds the facilities or 
ability of the teaching staff to admit 
them all. 

Although it has been a standard 
procedure for the teacher-coordinator 
to interview all prospective students 
for the cooperative part-time pro- 
gram in order to determine the ad- 
visability of their admission to the 
field, in many instances this process 
of careful selectivity has become a 
difficult one. It is, therefore, becom- 
ing more apparent that some impar- 
tial system of selection should be 
available to those charged with the 
selection and admission of new stu- 
dents to a distributive education pro- 
gram. The only way to supplement 
and make the interview of such stu- 
dents more reliable is by the use of 
a battery of standardized, objective 
tests that can be administered in 
about an hour. In many cases, the 
interview alone has not been reliable 
and objective enough to select proper 
students for the program. 

Tests of various types have been 
used successfully for some time in 
education and industry for measur- 
ing certain traits and abilitiest and 
some of these may be adapted quite 
successfully to the needs of the 
teacher-coordinator who is charged 
with selecting the student-trainees 
for the school’s program. 

There are a considerable number 
of tests which are recommended for 
possible use in the selection of stu- 
dents for distributive education pro- 
grams.” 


Mental Alertness Tests 


It is generally agreed that mental 
alertness plays an important part in 
retail jobs ranging from ordinary 
store workers to the executive level. 
The following are commercial intel- 
ligence tests measuring mental alert- 
ness that are readily available: 


2 Robinson, O. Preston, Retail Personnel Rela- 
tions, Prentice-Hall, 1940, p. 163. 

2 Personnel Group—National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, “The Development of Personnel 
Testing in Retailing,” 1937. 
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by Nathan Axelrod 


Hunter College 
New York, N. Y. 


Revised Alpha Examination 
(Form 5) 

This test was prepared from the 
original Army Alpha and it meas- 
ures scholastic aptitudes and general 
intelligence. It gives less weight to 
linguistic factors and for that reason 
is better suited to business use, yet at 
the same time, it preserves the orig- 
inal norms based on large samples of 
the general adult population. It 
consists of eight subdivisions. 

. Arithmetic 

. Arithmetic problems 

. Information 

. Synonyms and antonyms 
. Disarranged sentences 

. Number series completion 
. Analogies 

Following directions 


PND 


“The interview is still the most importan 
factor in any selection technique . ee 


Otis-Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability 

Consists of 75 problems—informa- 
tional, arithmetical, number series, 
completion, etc. 

It is not a true test of intelligence 
because the questions are not ar- 
ranged in any orderly sequence and 
they are not difficult enough. 


Porteus Maze Test 


Consists of a printed maze which 
the student is required to thread by 
means of a pencil line. These tests 
are designed to measure (1) the abil- 
ity to use planning capacity, (2) pru- 
dence, (3) mental alertness in a new 
situation, (4) failure to profit by mis- 
takes, (5) impulsiveness, (6) ner- 
vousness, (7) suggestibility. 


‘through arithmetic problems. 


These tests are available in every 
year age from the 3rd through the 
14th and in two adult forms, Their 
chief advantage lies in that they 
measure intelligence in terms of be- 
havior rather than in terms of words. 


Fundamental Tests 


Fundamental tests are of a variety 
of types designed to measure an in- 
dividual’s aptitude or potential skill 
at a particular test. These tests usu- 
ally measure some basic knowledge 
or skill or speed and accuracy. The 
following are some standard com- 
mercial tests available for these pur- 


poses. 


The Ishihara Color Perception Test 


Consists of 16 color plates in book 
form. Each plate is composed of 
colored dots in which a number 
formed by dots of another color is 
discernible to individuals of normal 
color perception. This test, which is 
quickly and easily administered can 
be used to great advantage, for color 
recognition plays an important role 


| in retailing. 


Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test 


Measures the ability to reason 
It is 
primarily a group test and only re- 
quires 6 minutes to give and a few 
seconds to score. The test measures 
directly the amount of vocabulary the 
individual has acquired, indi- 
rectly the individual’s ability to suc- 
ceed in school work or work requir- 
ing academic or general intelligence 
capacity. 


O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test 


Consists of a metal plate in which 
are drilled 100 holes, each large 
enough to hold 3 small metal pins. 
The individual who is being tested 
picks up three pins at a time from 
a shallow tray attached to the plate 
and places them in the holes as fast 
as he can. 

This test measures speed with 
which an individual can use his fin- 
gers in work requiring close eye- 
hand coordination. The individual 
fills all the holes on the board by pick- 
ing up the pins three at a time and 
placing them in the holes as fast as 
possible. The score is determined | 
by a simple formula based on the 
exact number of seconds taken to fill 
all the holes. 
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Special Skill Tests 


Special skill tests are designed to 
measure actual learned abilities, They 
are given to determine an individual's 
present ability to perform a given 
task which will be required of him 
on the job. There is still consider- 
able debate and difference of opinion 
among authorities as to whether this 
type of test measures actual ability 
or merely certain parts of that ability 
which do not necessarily add up to 
the whole. 


George Washington University Test 
for Ability to Sell 
Designed to measure selling ability. 
It was standardized through testing a 
fairly large number of salespeople of 
known ability. The test consists of 
six subdivisions which measure : 
. Judgment in selling situation 
. Memory for names and faces 
3. Observation of behavior 
. Learning selling points in mer- 
chandise 
5. Following store directions 
6. Sales arithmetic 


Personality Tests 


Personality is of prime importance 


for success in many types of retail 
jobs. A number of tests have been 
designed to measure the qualities of 
which personality is composed. The 
following are some that may be used 
to help in the selection of distribu- 
tive education students : 


Bernreuter Personality Inventory 

Consists of 125 questions on habit- 
ual behavior in common situations. 
The scale is intended to measure the 
degree to which the individual pos- 
sesses (1) extraversion, (2) nervous 
stability, (3) self-sufficiency, (4) 
social dominance, (5) self-confidence, 
(6) sociability. 


Allport Aggressiveness-Submissive- 
ness Reaction Study 

Consists of a series of 35 every- 
day situations and a list of questions 
on the individual’s behavior. It is 
designed to ascertain the tendency of 
an individual to dominate or be dom- 
inated by his fellows in daily, face- 
to-face relationships. 


The Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
Designed to measure the relative 

prominence of six basic interests in 

the personality of the individual. 

. Theoretical 

Economic 

Aesthetic 

Social 

Political 

. Religious 


o 


The scale again consists of ques- 
tions based on various familiar situ- 
ations and while the values measured 
are inclined to be broader than spe- 
cific vocational interests, it has been 
found that the distributive occupa- 
tions follow similarly distinctive pat- 
terns of value. 


Conclusions 


These are the definite advantages 
that the use of scientifically adminis- 
tered tests can achieve as an aid and 
guide to the interviewing teacher- 
coordinator. 

1. The use of tests will tend to win 
the respect of applicants and help 
build morale of the students selected, 
because those who succeed in passing 
are proud not only of their own 
achievement in the tests, but also of 
the fact that they are in a program 
that selects its students carefully. 

2. A testing program helps to at- 
tract a higher type of applicant be- 
cause it will automatically eliminate 
a certain percentage of poor, unfit 
students who would feel it useless 
for them to try to pass the tests. This 
will go a long way to rid the dis- 
tributive education program of the 
low grade students unwanted by the 
academic or commercial divisions of 
the high school. 


3. Testing saves time because || 
time wasted by the teacher and the ¢ 
operating merchants to train un: +i 
able material would be eliminate.’ 

a great extent. 

4. Because success on the jo! 
the distributive field depends upc n 
combination of qualities, the use « / 
single test is not reliable. The te:c 
er-coordinator or other person 
trusted with the selection of stud: 
should have a battery, or serie 
tests, to be able to get the most c 
plete picture of the individual’s c. ),a- 
bilities or weaknesses. 

It should be borne in mind that «e- 
spite the above enthusiastic support 
cf testing, the interview of the pros- 
pective student is not to be supplant- 
ed, but only supplemented by ‘he 
tests. The interview is still the most 
important factor in any selection 
technique because the good inicr- 
viewer can judge and determine 
social and temperamental qualities 
for which no accurate means of 
measurement have yet been devel- 
oped. The purpose of tests is to 
make the selection easier and more 
reliable and to make sure the best 
applicants are chosen from a group 
of students that already have the 
tentative approval of the teacher- 
coordinator. 
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_ The Answer’s in 
“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 
respect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here are some of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page 


in the book you'll find the answers. 


How Shall We Counsel Vet- 
erans in the Following Cases? 


. If a veteran qualifies under Public 
Law 16 may he elect to take bene- 
fits either under this Act or under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act? 

2. Which law is more advantageous 
to the disabled veteran? 

. May a veteran select the curricu- 
lum he desires to follow? 

. What opportunity is presented for 
a veteran to pursue apprenticeship 
training ? 

_ In case a veteran has been out of 
school several years prior to his in- 
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duction, could he expect educational 
privileges? 

. If a veteran desires to complete 
his one remaining year in the sec- 
ondary school, can he qualify for 
assistance under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act during this pe- 
riod and then continue his educa- 
tion in an institution of higher 
learning or a trades school? 

. Will those who are now being in- 
ducted into the service, even after 
hostilities have ceased, be entitled 
to assistance in the future? 
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UCH has been written and said 

on the subject of combining 
theory with practice in education, In 
no field has this been given more at- 
tention than in the field of business 
and in no field is it more important, 
for the route from the classroom to 
the office is a direct one. A program 
under way at Keuka College may be 
worthy of consideration by other ed- 
ucators for it illustrates what one in- 
stitution has done in connection with 
its business program to lessen the 
gap between college and the job. 


Work Periods Provided 


The Keuka College field period 
plan was begun in the fall of 1942 as 
a contribution to the war _ effort. 
Keuka College, being a small liberal 
arts college for women, felt that a 
greater contribution could be made 
by students participating directly in 
war work than by accelerating 
courses. 


To accomplish this purpose, the 


college calendar was changed, pro- ' 


viding for a winter six-week work 
period and a summer ten-week work 
period. During these intervals, all 
students are away from the campus. 
In the winter period, freshmen use 
libraries in various communities for 
the preparation of “Reading Com- 
mentaries.” Sophomores either do 
“community service” or have an ‘‘ex- 
ploratory earning” experience. In 
the junior and senior years, each stu- 
dent is required to have two super- 
vised work experiences along the line 
of her major interest. Thus stu- 
dents on these levels are working in 
business offices, social agencies, 
schools, retailing establishments, pub- 
lishing houses, churches, laboratories 
and libraries. 


Objectives of Plan 


The college lists the three main ob- 
jectives of the plan as follows: 

1. to link education more closely 

with life experience 

2. to prepare women more ade- 

quately for careers 

3. to avoid the superficiality of an 

education exclusively based on 
theory. 

The business and economics de- 
partment is enthusiastic in its co- 
operation with this program. It feels 
that the plan not only provides the 
student with specific experience in a 
variety of offices but with a broader 
view of business in general. 
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Field Work for the Business Major 


by Mabel Belden 


Keuka College 
Keuka Park, New York 


A Student’s View of Business 


Work assignments through the 
years have been varied. They have 
included employment in the private 
offices of lawyers, ministers, ac- 
countants, and bankers. Large in- 
dustrial corporations such as East- 
man Kodak Company of Rochester, 
International Business Machines 
Corporation of Endicott, General 
Electric Company of Schenectady 
have provided a variety of job ex- 
periences. B. Altman Company of 


New York, McCurdy’s and Sibley, 


Works at 
Northern Baptist Convention Headquarters. 


A Keuka College Student 


Lindsay and Curr of Rochester, and 
Gorton Coy of Elmira have been 
among those cooperating in the re- 
tailing field. All these individuals 
and corporations named, as well as 
many others have shown a fine spirit 
of cooperation in helping the college 
plan and execute the educational 
phase of the program. 

Before the student leaves the cam- 
pus, she receives her work assign- 
ment with the approval of the de- 
partment concerned and the den. 
While the student is at work in the 
field, she is under the guidance of a 
work counselor assigned to her by 
the office in which she works. This 
counselor is in close touch with the 
student, gives her instruction in 
work procedures and supervises her 
during the entire period. At the end 
of the time, he prepares a rating 
sheet for the college on the quality of 
work the student has accomplished. 
The student also writes a detailed re- 
port and, during the period of work, 


she and her counselor have been vis- 
ited by a college representative. 

When the student returns to the 
campus, she makes an oral report on 
“Evaluation Day” to the group of 
business students who have been in 
the field on similar assignments and 
to members of the teaching staff in 
the business and economics depart- 
ment. Other students and faculty 
may and usually do attend. 

When all reports have been evalu- 
ated, the student is given college 
credit for her work if it is satisfac- 
tory. Numerical or letter grades are 
not given but a student receives 
“Passed” or, if exceptional, “Passed 
with Honor.” 


Typical Experiences 


The following are typical experi- 
ences for the student specializing in 
Business : 

Student A 

During her sophomore year, this 
student had an exploratory earning 
experience at the Rochester Products 
Division of General Motors. She 
followed this by a community experi- 
ence with the Yates County Health 
Service and a junior experience in 
the offices of Scovell, Wellington & 
Co. in New York City. By this 
time, she had definitely decided to en- 
ter the teaching field. Her senior 
experience was therefore a practice 
teaching one in Charlotte High 
School, Rochester. 


Student B 


This student had an exploratory 
earning experience at International 
Business Machines Corporation in 
Endicott, New York in her sopho- 
more year. Her experience was so 
satisfactory that she has returned to 
the same place for each of her field 
period experiences and plans to be- 
come a.demonstrator on the Electro- 
matic Typewriter when she is gradu- 
ated. Because she has committed 
herself to that area, her community 


“experience was with the Broome 


County Welfare in that city. 
Student C 


The sophomore exploratory earn- 
ing experience in this student’s ex- 
perience was with the Steuben 
County Highway Department. Dur- 
ing her junior year, she went to the 
headquarters of the Northern Baptist 
Convention as a secretary. This ex- 
perience was so interesting and suc- 
cssful that she shifted her interest to 
the specialized field of church office 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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An Examination 


HE test that follows is the resuit 

of a careful analysis of the prin- 
ciples of American business law. 

Each of the four sections of the 
test has been carefully weighed as to 
time allowance. The time set should 
be sufficient for the average student 
under normal conditions. 

This test may be used for any of 
the following purposes : 

1. To measure learning that has 
taken place. 

2. To measure 
skills acquired. 

3. To aid in the determination of 
student promotion and failure. 

4. To stimulate student interest in 
the subject by showing progress and 
efficiency. 

5. As a review of subject matter 
studied. 

6. For diagnostic purposes, show- 
ing where corrective teaching is nec- 
essary. 

The correct answers to the test 
may be found on page 28 of this is- 
sue of the Journal. 


knowledge and 


True-and-False-Test 


The italicized word or phrase in 
each of the following statements 
makes the statement either true or 
false. On a separate sheet of paper, 
list the numbers of the statements. 
Opposite each number, write either 
T or F, depending on whether or not 
the statement is true or false. If the 
statement is false, also write the word 
or phrase that will make it correct. 


15 minutes 


1. Fraud renders a contract void- 
able at the option of the injured 
party. 

2. A reasonable restraint of trade in 
a contract does not affect its va- 
lidity. 

3. A contract resulting from an 
agreement between two or more 
persons based upon legal consid- 
eration is not always valid in the 
eyes of the law. 

4. A secondhand automobile is sold 
for $150 cash. This is an ex- 
ecutory contract. 

5. Contracts made by minors for 
necessaries at reasonable prices 
are voidable contracts. 

6. Valid contracts always result if 
the parties are of legal age and 
sound mind. 

7. An offer and an acceptance al- 
ways result in an agreement en- 
forceable at law. 


by R. Robert Rosenberg 


Principal, Jersey City School System 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


8. An entire contract is a contract 
that has two or more parts de- 
pendent upon one another. 

9. A written contract, to be legally 
enforceable, must always be pre- 
pared on a special form required 
by law. 

10. Parol contracts include oral con- 
tracts as well as written contracts. 

11. A promise by one party to a con- 
tract in return for the promise by 
the other party does not consti- 
tute sufficient valid consideration 
to make the agreement result in 
an enforceable contract. 

12. A valid contract is an agreement 
that results in an obligation en- 
forceable at law. 

13. A valid contract results when an 
agreement may be rejected or 
disaffirmed by one of the parties. 

14. A qualified acceptance is not ef- 
fective. 

15. All oral contracts are not en- 
forceable. 

16. An advertisement in a newspaper 
is considered to be an offer to the 
public. 

17. A contract results only from an 
offer and an acceptance. 

18. It is necessary to communicate 
the revocation of an offer. 

19. A contract calling for the per- 
formance of an illegal act is al- 
ways void. 

20. An offer may not be revoked 
after it has been accepted. 

21. An option always lapses after a 
reasonable time. 

22. An acceptance must always be 
communicated in order to result 
in a contract. 

23. Any contract with a minor other 
than for necessaries is voidable 
at the option of the minor. 

24. An adult may avoid or disaf- 
firm a contract at any time. 

25. A minor may not avoid a con- 
tract if he falsely represented 
himself to be of age. 

26. A minor may appoint an agent to 
do for him what he may and 
could do personally. 

27. A minor is liable for damages if 
he injures another or his prop- 
erty. 

28. A contract entered into on a Sun- 
day is always void, 

29, Charging more than the maxi- 
mum legal rate of interest that 
may be charged for the use of 
money is called usury. 


in Business 


30. Contracts entered into, or t: 
performed, on a legal hol. 
other than on a Sunday are « 
erally held to be valid. 


Question-and-Problem Test 


On a separate sheet of paper, 
swer each of the following quest: 
and problems. Your answers shv 
be brief and should take an out’ 
form wherever possible. 


30 minutes 


Law 


be 


lay 


an- 
ns 
uld 


ine 


1. Distinguish between a sale and a 


contract to sell. 
ties to a sale. 


Name the par: 


2. In what way does the Uniform 


Sales Act distinguish betwee: 


la 


contract for work, labor, and 


services and a contract for 
sale of goods, wares, and m 
chandise? Explain. 


3. a. What are fungible goods ? 


the 
er- 


b. When does title pass to fun- 


gible goods? 


4. When does title pass: (a) to un- 


ascertained goods; (b) to goc 


rds 


sold by sample ; (c) to goods sold 
f.o.b. point of shipment; (d) to 
goods sold f.o.b. destination ; (ce) 


to goods sold C.O.D.? 


5. What is the implied warranty: 


(a) in the case of goods sold 
sample; (b) in the case of gor 


by 
rds 


sold by description; (c) in the 
case of goods sold for a particu- 


lar purpose? 


6. A bailee incurred various ex- 
penses in connection with the 


subject matter of the bailment. 


For what kind of expenses may 
he look to the bailor for repay- 
ment if (a) the bailment was for 
his sole benefit; (b) if the bail- 
ment was for the benefit of the 
bailor; (c) if the bailment was 


for their mutual benefit ? 


7. What is the bailee’s right of lien? 
When may he exercise this right? 


8. Distinguish between a contract 
for the use of a chattel and a 
contract for service on a chattel. 


Give an example of each. 


9. a. May a hotelkeeper limit 
liability ? Explain. 
b. Name two rights granted 
hotelkeeper by law that are nec 


his 


a 


sary in order that he may con 


tinue in business? 


10. a. Who is considered to be a car- 


rier? 


b. Name and distinguish be- 


tween two classes of carriers. 
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Matching Test 


For each item in Column 2, choose 
the word or phrase in Column 1 that 
is most closely related to the item. 
On a separate sheet of paper, list the 
numbers 1 to 15, representing the 
items in Column 2; and against each 
number, write the number of the re- 
lated word or phrase chosen from 
Column 1. 

15 minutes 


Column 1 


. Special indorsement 
. Contribution 

. Domestic bill 
Dishonor 

Trade acceptance 
Cashier’s check 

. Qualified indorsement 
. Bank draft 

. Foreign bill 

10. Restrictive indorsement 
11. Counter check 

12. Irregular indorsement 
13. Guaranty insurance 
11. Liability insurance 
15. Subrogation 

16. Representations 

17. Protest 

18. Indemnity 

19. Participating 

20. Fidelity insurance 


Column 2 


1. An instrument drawn in one 
state and payable in another 
state. 


2. A check drawn on a bank by one 
of its officers. 

3. A bill of exchange drawn by one 
bank upon another bank. 

4. An indorsement that prohibits 
further negotiation of an instru- 
ment. 

5. An indorsement that relieves the 
indorser from liability. 

6. An indorsement made on a ne- 
gotiable instrument before it is 
delivered to the payee. 

7. A bill of exchange that shows 
why the drawee or acceptor is 
obligated. 

8. Declaration by a notary public in 
writing that an instrument has 
been dishonored. 

9. The right of a guarantor or sure- 
ty to be substituted for the cred- 
itor after paying an instrument. 

10. The right of a guarantor or 
surety to pay a debt and then to 
collect from the principal. 

11. Statements made to induce the 
insurer to enter into a contract of 
insurance. 

12. A policy that insures against loss 
caused by fraud. 


3. The purpose of insurance. 
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14. A policy that protects the in- 
sured from liability for injuries 
to another. 

15. A life insurance policy that pays 
dividends. 


Case Test 


Analyze each of the following 
cases, stating your decision and the 
reason for your decision. 


60 minutes 


1. Townsend, a minor, purchased a 
desk for $18. When he reached the 
age of twenty-one, he notified the 
furniture company that he desired to 
trade back and receive his money. 
The company refused to return his 
money, claiming that he should have 
returned the desk before he became 
twenty-one years old. 

a. Does the law support the con- 
tention of the furniture com- 
pany? Explain. 

b. [If Townsend had demanded the 
return of his money upon reach- 
ing his majority but had refused 
to give back the desk would he 
be legally entitled to the money ? 
Why? 

2. Horner, a minor, while horseback 
riding, accidentally rode over a flow- 
er garden belonging to Vale, a neigh- 
bor, breaking several rosebushes and 
other shrubs. Vale sued him for 
damages on the tort of trespass. 
Horner claimed, in defense, that he 
was not liable for the damages done 
because, first, the incident was an 
accident; and, second, that he was a 
minor and so could not be held re- 
sponsible in damages. Judgment for 
whom, and why? 

3. Donovan contracted in writing to 
deed a piece of property to Wool- 
ridge in return for his promise to 
drop a criminal prosecution against 
Donovan’s brother. Woolridge ac- 
cepted the offer and did not prose- 


cute. Later, he sued Donovan to en- 
force the agreement. Can he suc- 
ceed? Why? 


4. Homer contracted with Clark on 
Sunday to paint his house, the work 
to be commenced the following day. 
Clark refused to permit Homer to 
start the work the next day, claiming 
that he had changed his mind and 
that, inasmuch as the contract had 
been made on Sunday, it was illegal 
and void, and that he could not be 
held on it. Is the contract enforce- 
able? Explain. 

5. Stratton was discharged from his 
debts after having been adjudged a 
bankrupt. Several years later, he 
wrote a letter to a former creditor 
in which he said, “I will repay in 30 
days the full loss suffered by you as 
a result of my bankruptcy.” 


At the expiration of the 30-day 
period, Stratton refused to keep his 
promise, claiming that no considera- 
tion had been given for his promise. 
The creditor, brought suit, claiming 
that the promise had the legal effect 
of reviving the old debt. Judgment 
for whom? Why? 

6. Klein, a radio dealer, entered into 
a contract with Wheeler to sell him 
a radio-phonograph combination set 
for $100 and to allow him a ten-day 
period in which to try it, after which 
time Wheeler was to pay for the set 
or return it. The day after the set 
was delivered to Wheeler’s home, it 
was destroyed by fire through no 
fault of his. Klein sued Wheeler 
for $100. Should he recover? Why? 
7. Powell, a shirt manufacturer, en- 
tered into an oral contract with Clee 
to sell him 100 boxes of shirts, to be 
made of a fine-quality silk. When the 
shirts were delivered, Clee refused to 
accept them. Powell sued Clee. 
Judgment for whom, and why? 

8. Lauder sold to Wilson, for $200, 
$300 worth of merchandise that he 
had stolen from Barnett. Wilson 
did not know of the theft. When 
Barnett learned that Wilson had pos- 
session of the goods, he sued to re- 
cover them. Discuss the rights and 
liabilities of all parties. 

9. A vessel owned by the Mills 
Transportation Company was used 
by that company in making ship- 
ments. Merchandise that Melchen 
delivered to the company for ship- 
ment to a certain point was destroyed 
by a fire that broke out on the vessel. 
Melchen sued the transportation 
company for the value of the mer- 
chandise. Was the company liable? 
Why? 

10. Hargrove, a salesman employed 
by the Universal Novelty Company, 
left a trunk containing samples at the 
Hyde Park Inn. A man, who im- 
personated Hargrove, claimed the 
trunk; and it was delivered to him 
through error by the innkeeper. The 
Universal Novelty Company sued the 
Hyde Park Inn for the value of the 
trunk and its contents. Was the inn 
liable? Explain. 

11. Which, if any, of the following 
written instruments are negotiable? 
Why? Assume that each is correctly 
dated. 

a. “I promise to pay to Martin 
Dies $750, for value received. 
James Risdale.” 

b. “Ninety days after the next 
presidential election, I promise 
to pay to the order of Willard 
York the sum of $500. For 
value received. Manville Bar- 
ton, 

12. Woodruff bought a $600 note 
from Leonard at a 50 per cent dis- 
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count. Upon maturity, the maker of 
the note refused to pay it, claiming 
that it had been stolen from him and 
that, as a reasonable person, Wood- 
ruff should have been on his guard 
and should have suspected that some- 
thing was wrong with the note when 
Leonard offered it to him at one-half 
of its face value. What are the 
rights and liabilities of the parties in 
this case. 

13. Henry gave Hooker, a friend, a 
60-day, $100 note as a wedding gift. 
When the note became due, Henry 
refused to pay it, pleading lack of 
consideration. 

a. Is this defense good against 
Hooker if he is still the holder 
of the note at maturity? Ex- 
plain. 

b. If Hooker had negotiated the 
note to Eldridge before matur- 
ity for value, would Henry’s de- 
fense prevent the holder from 
collecting on the note? Explain. 

14. O’Brien was indebted to Harmon 
for $500. A short time after the 
debt was incurred, Brent and Kelly, 
friends of O’Brien’s, guaranteed the 
payment of the debt to Harmon. 


When the debt became due and 
O’Brien failed to pay it, Harmon 
sued Kelly for the money. What 


rights, if any, has Kelly against 
O’Brien and Brent? 

15. Halbrook applied to a broker for 
life insurance, stating in the applica- 
tion that he was employed as a book- 
keeper in the office of a watch com- 
pany. The policy was issued, Later, 
the insurance company learned that 
Halbrook was, in fact, engaged in 
yainting numerals on watch dials 
using a luminous compound that was 
mjurious to one’s health. What are 
the insurer’s rights in this case? 

16. Claude, the owner of a large 
apartment house, employed Walters, 
a plumber, to take charge of and 
make all plumbing repairs necessary 
in the building for a period of two 
years. The agreement was made in 
writing. A short time before this 
contract was made, a law was passed 
that required all plumbing work on 
buildings in the city to be done by 
registered plumbers. Walters was 
not a registered plumber. If Claude 
discharges Walters after the con- 
tract has been in effect six months, 
what can Walters do about it? Why? 
17. Ripley and Stockton were co- 
partners under an agreement that 
provided that Ripley was to have 
charge of the manufacturing end of 
the business and Stockton was to 
manage the selling and administra- 
tive departments of the firm. A 
short time after the partnership was 
formed, Ripley became ill; and 
Stockton was required to run the en- 
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tire business. Stockton claimed that 
he was entitled to extra compensation 
from the partnership for having done 
the work of both. Was he correct? 
Why? 
18. Carson and Scott were partners, 
operating a retail hardware store. 
Scott borrowed $1,000 from the bank 
for use in the business. When the 
debt became due, the bank sent a no- 
tice to the partnership, demanding 
payment. Carson claimed that the 
firm was not liable for the debt; that 
Scott did not have the authority to 
borrow money in the name of the 
partnership; and that, therefore, the 
bank would have to look to Scott per- 
sonally for payment. Was Carson 
correct ? Why? 
19. The Euclid Construction Cor- 
poration had $250,000 worth of $100 
par value common stock and $250,- 
000 worth of 6 per cent $100 par 
value preferred stock outstanding. 
Johnson owned 100 shares of the 
common stock and 100 shares of the 
preferred stock. The corporation de- 
clared a $40,000 dividend. 

a. If the preferred stock was par- 

ticipating preferred, how much 
would Johnson receive? 


b. If the preferred stock \ as 
cumulative preferred, and a <iy- 
idend had not been paid ‘or 
two previous years, how much 
would Johnson receive? 


c. How much of the dividend 
would Johnson receive on exch 
stock? Total dividend? 


d. If the preferred stock as 
cumulative participating 
ferred and a dividend had not 
been paid last year, how mich 
would Johnson receive? 


e. If the dividend amounted to 
$25,000, and the preferred stock 
was participating, how much 
would Johnson receive ? 

20. Murphy bought an apartment 
house from the Ross Realty Coin- 
pany. In the basement of the build- 
ing, were several extra grates, used 
as replacements when .those in the 
boilers burned out, as well as several 
other spare parts used for the fur- 
nace and the elevator. When the 
Ross Realty Company sent a truck to 
remove these articles, Murphy re- 
fused to permit them to do so. The 
realty company brought suit. Judg- 
ment for whom? Why? 


ANALYSIS OF TRAINING FOR AN OPERATOR 
. OF A 
CRANK-DRIVEN OR ROTARY CALCULATOR 


Type of training: 
Prevocational; occasionally vocational 
Basic process: 
Computing 
Production standards: 
None 
Suggested method of instruction: 
Battery plan if possible, job sheet in- 
struction ; constant demonstration 
Essential and distinctive knowledges and 
skills to be developed: 


** Addition by “short-cut” techniques 

Proving and correcting answers 

Making corrections 

Direct subtraction 

Credit balances 

Continuous addition and subtraction 

Addition of weights and measures 

Multiplication 

Subtractive multiplication 

Decimals in multiplication 

Accumulation and the fixed decimal 

Three-factor multiplication (dial trans- 
fer) 

Division by direct subtraction 

The decimal in division 

Reciprocal division 

The decimal in reciprocal division (two 
methods ) 

Fractions 

Simple applications as in extending, dis- 
tributing or pro-rating, percentages, 
trial balances, and verifying 


*Special applications, as found on job 
for which training is given 

Techniques for handling papers while 
operating machine 

Similarities and differences of manufac- 
turers’ models 


Probable clock hours required to complete 
training: 

Probable frequency of calls for full-iune 
operators: 

Occasional. These machines are usually 
used as auxiliary to some process by 
accountants, statisticians, billers, or 
bookkeepers 

Grade level of instruction: 

Prevocational office practice classes ; also 
adult education classes when de- 
manded; also 11th and 12th grades 

Related knowledges and skills to be de- 
veloped: 

Variations between “business” and “ma- 
chine” arithmetic (short-cuts) 

Complements 

Reciprocals 

Aliquot parts 

Common fractions (memorize) 

Discounts (three types) 

Interest 

Weights and measures 

Care of the machine 

Origin and purpose of common business 
forms on which computing is neces- 
sary 

*Origin and purpose of special forms as 
found on job for which training is 
given 

Basic principles of time and motion 
study 


*In-service and apprenticeship trainers can 
expedite production by teaching such a _ special 
computation first, later developing versatile oper- 
ating knowledge and skill. 

** The term “short-cut” is applied by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company to_ the 
simultaneous (single hand movement) striking 
of from one to four keys and a motor bar, It 
can: be used advantageously on any full-visible 
or full-bank or multiple keyboard. 


Analysis made by George Hittler, State University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 
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The Organization and Management of Records 


EACHERS know quite a_ bit 
* about the various systems of filing 
used in offices, but fail to know about 
many of the more important admin- 
istrative problems connected with 
their use. The problem of centrali- 
zation of files versus their decentrali- 
zation is a perennial one. Business 
teachers should at least know why of- 
fice managers make the types of de- 
cisions they do. Business operates 
on recorded experience. Office man- 
agers, moreover, must have corre- 
spondence, reports, and other docu- 
ments readily available to them as 
they conduct their daily business. 
The office manager must decide 
whether each executive will keep his 
own files or whether the records 
should be centralized, Business teach- 
ers should know how problems of 
this type are met both in private in- 
dustry and in government. 

The business executive requires a 
complete file of correspondence. In 
the “old days” of small business, 
each manager kept his records in 
some fashion. As a consequence, he 
looked upon the records as his per- 
sonal property and others could not 
carry on the work if he was ill or 
dropped out of the firm. To over- 
come this, many firms enforced a 
rigid system of centralization result- 
ing in a single set of files for the en- 
tire firm with all necessary corre- 
spondence to be secured from this 
central files unit. This means that 
the correspondent must send copies 
of all outgoing correspondence to the 
central files unit as well as the orig- 
inal letter upon which it is_ based. 
()ften the correspondent sends all 
material to the mail service which 
seals the envelope and forwards the 
carbon copies and supporting tabula- 
tions to the files service. 


Problems of Centralized Filing 


This scheme sounds good in the- 
ory. Sometimes the executive can 
wait an hour or two for a reference. 
At other times five minutes is too 
long. When John Q. Supervisor re- 
ceives a call from Mr. Big Boss about 
some correspondence with a_ field 
office, he wants the file at once. His 
stenographer tells him it will take a 
little time to get the file from the cen- 
tral records room (in some large 
firms, it might be five floors up). In 
spite of efficient help, the record does 
not reach Mr. Supervisor in less than 
fifteen minutes. Mr. Big Boss is an- 
noyed. Therefore, Mr. Supervisor 
\ows that he will not be embarrassed 
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again, and tells his stenographer to 
make extra carbons of all letters sent 
out for his personal file, and to make 
copies of all incoming correspond- 
ence. Another reason for setting up 
a personal file is that the central files 
may misplace documents and the op- 
erator may object to having his files 
mixed in with those of the execu- 
lives. 

The supervisors of central files 
units complain that the operating of- 
ficials do not cooperate with them. 
Nevertheless, it is questionable 
whether such officials should be ex- 
pected to cooperate when this results 


U.S.D.A. Photograph by Ackerman 


A County Agent and His Clerk Look For 
a Certain Entry. 


in operations being handicapped. The 
result is that numerous unofficial files 
are established despite the existence 
of central files units. It is only nec- 
essary to walk down the corridors 
of any large business organization 
which operates under a central filing 
policy and to look into the individual 
office of operating supervisors to 
prove the existence of unofficial files 
-—justified or otherwise. 


Centralization May Cause 
Duplication 


The result of this policy is an ex- 
pensive duplication of the use of sup- 
plies, filing equipment, and, of 
course, of human labor. Quite as 
important is the fact that office files 
of original correspondence which 
should be sent to the central files tend 
to be retained in the personal files. 


Since the types of material that are 
retained usually are of the most im- 
portance, the basically important cor- 
respondence thus often tails to get 
into the central files, 

The process may result in buck- 
passing because those in charge of 
the central files complain that ma- 
terial is in the personal files, and the 
secretary in charge of the personal 
files is certain she sent the material 
to the central files. The consequence 
of this is that in some offices an elab- 
orate machinery is set up to make 
certain that all originals are sent to 
the central files. A complex record- 
ing system is worked out whereby all 
incoming mail is recorded and_ is 
debited against the receiver, and his 
account is not cleared until he can be 
credited with the return of the in- 
coming correspondence and a carbon 
copy of the answer for the central 
files. Such machinery is awkward, 
time-consuming, and, of course, very 
expensive. 

Thus, the organizing of centralized 
files not only may destroy the theo- 
retical savings, but also may result 
in the lack of a single complete set of 
files for which the centralized files 
were originally planned. In some 
cases, the central files merely become 
junk depositories. When an official 
finally leaves an organization, his 
personal files are deposited with the 
central files. The supervisor of the 
central files rarely has enough help 
to carefully weed out the materials. 
As a result the mass of papers in 
large business and in government 
often tend to get buried in trivial ma- 
terial which cannot be analyzed for 
intelligent disposition. 

High-pressure schemes for com- 
pelling the use of centralized files 
have rarely been effective, and in 
most cases the supervisors of the 
centralized files give tacit recognition 
to the existence and usefulness of 
working files. 


Only Centralize the Control 


It would seem obvious, therefore, 
that the operating officials must not 
be deprived of the immediate use of 
the papers they need in order to con- 
duct their affairs. Since this is the 
case, why not establish the individ- 
ual office files of the operating official 
as the recognized file and then make 
certain that it is carefully kept. The 
typical office file is usually rather dis- 
orderly and not kept according to 
best records procedures. This meth- 
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od of filing is often unique and some- 
times whimsical, the procedure de- 
pending upon the notions of secre- 
tary and operating official who are 
often quite devoid of any training in 
systematic filing. To trained record 
administrators, their procedures are 
shocking. To the objectively-minded, 
however, they are amusing. In spite 
of their individuality, these office files 
usually serve their primary purpose 
more efficiently than centralized files. 


Decentralized Files Must be 
Well Kept 


To overcome this difficulty, the 
central administration should insist 
upon the office files being maintained 
according to good filing practices. 
(A) This can be done with expert 
assistance from the central adminis- 
tration and is generally welcomed by 
the individual office executives. (B) 
There must be a periodic check-up of 
the files by a staff of well-trained rec- 
ords system specialists to make sure 
that the filing procedures are being 
maintained. (C) Provision must be 
made for training sessions in the use 
of the uniform filing system. This 
can again be done best by the cen- 
tral filing staff. (D) Provision must 
be made for eliminating from the 
office files that correspondence which 
is non-current. This material the 
operating official will be glad to give 
to the central files staff for orderly 
disposition. (I) The central files 
service must also have control over 
issuing supplies and equipment for 
filing. 

Obviously, not every first-line ex- 
ecutive should be permitted to set up 
a filing system. As far as practical, 
those that undertake one type of 
work, who occupy one room or suite 
of rooms, or who share secretarial 
help, should have one set of files. 
That is, those operators who com- 
prise a unit of operations should set 
up a single set of files if they are so 
located that the files are within easily 
convenient reach. The intermingling 
of unrelated records is fundamentally 
bad filing practice, and when this is 
likely to occur, separate files should 
be provided. 


Trend Away from Centralization 


The current trend is to get away 
from centralized files towards unit 
files with full provision for cen- 
tralized control. In an office with al- 
most 5,000 employees which recently 
changed from a central files policy 
to a decentralized records system with 
centralized control, it was found that 
no additional filing personnel was 
needed inasmuch as the individual 
unit office already had provided for 
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their filing service. There was a 
substantial saving in elimination of 
extra carbon copies, paper filing 
equipment, and floor space. In spite 
of the fact that the centralized files 
personnel were given opportunity to 
secure more income because of their 
consultative service and because they 
were exercising control over other 
clerks, there was a substantial money 
saving. 

Decentralized files with central- 
ized control is no panacea. Records 
control will remain a problem of 
business while there are records. 
This procedure does not eliminate 
people meddling with the files who 
do not know the system. In fact, 
unless the centralized control officers 
carefully instruct the clerk in the 
unit office, such meddling is likely to 
increase. This compromise between 
centralized and decentralized files 
has been found more. satisfactory 
than either extreme, and has helped 
to materially emphasize the fact that 
filing is not so much a matter of put- 


ting away correspondence, but of ef- 
fective ability to find and use cor «- 
spondence and its orderly disposi: on 
when its needs have been fulfillec. 

Students of business subjects \ ll 
profit by being given an understa  \|- 
ing of some of the problems of | es 
workers and of the managemeni of 
files. In high schools on a j)c- 
assignment level major emph: sis 
should be placed on correct filing, ‘n- 
dexing, coding, methods of 
ing, and different filing  systevs. 
Some acquaintance, however, ith 
the administrative problems of fi! ng 
such as presented in this statement 
will give the filing class a more reais- 
tic understanding of the environment 
in which they will work and thereby 
will motivate learning in what is all 
too often thought of as a very dull 
subject. Proper orientation will make 
students aware of the many fasci- 
nating aspects of filing, and give 
them an awareness of how important 
files are in a modern business organi- 
zation. 
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readily visible. A most unusual feature of the design is that it was typed 


by inserting it into the machine the 
design is of the horizontal type. 


usual way—vertically, even though the 


Other designs submitted in this year’s contest will be printed in later 


issues of this magazine. 
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is This most unusual drawing, considered the best black-and-white entry 
4 in the Eighth Annual ‘‘Artyping’’ Contest, conducted by Julius Nelson, was 
= typed by using all the letters of the alphabet, plus the following characters: 
HEE colon, and period. Perspective and shading were obtained 
ae by the use of a variety of letters and characters, by the proper combina- 
Py tion of dark and white spaces, and by striking over. This may be termed a 
i inasmuch as each letter and character is 


i verbal contract between an 


Interesting Insurance Incidents 


‘THE first accident policy issued in 

the United States was merely a 
insur- 
ance company president and a Hart- 
ford citizen. It protected the in- 
sured against accident while journey- 
ing from the post office to his home. 
The premium on this $5000 policy 
was two cents.” 

Do you ever seek interesting inci- 
dents such as the above to tell your 
students as a supplement to the in- 
formation found in textbooks? The 
answer to such a question given by 
a successful teacher will undoubtedly 
involve a_ positive response. The 
successful teacher will probably be 
able to manufacture such incidents 
from thin air. On the other hand, 
she will probably welcome authorita- 
tive stories which tend to make her 
teaching more interesting and mean- 
ingful to students in her classes. 


How These Facts May Be Used 

The purpose of this article is to 
report interesting incidents, some of 
which may be used in classes in gen- 
eral business, business law, consumer 
problems, business arithmetic, and 
other business classes during the 
periods devoted to teaching insur- 
ance. These incidents are not a fig- 
ment of the writer’s imagination but 
have been selected from a regular 
feature of The Casualty and Surety 
Journal, a monthly periodical pub- 
lished by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives for those in- 
terested in casualty insurance and 
suretyship. The feature, variously 
called “Insurance Fact-O-Grams,” 
and “The Romance of Insurance,”’ is 
published in interesting cartoon 
form. 

The incidents may be used in a 
number of ways. Those who are 
fortunate enough to receive the mag- 
azine regularly will soon accumulate 
a valuable file of these cartoons which 


may be placed on the bulletin board 


at appropriate times. Those who 
depend upon this reporting will find 
it worth while to jot down in the 
margin of the textbook the title, date, 
and page number of this article for 
future reference. Better still, per- 
haps, will be the selection of inci- 
dents which seem to be useful during 
the teaching of any insurance topic 
or term and the writing of the inci- 
dent in the textbook margin as a re- 
minder during subsequent repetitions. 
Many of the following incidents will 
prove invaluable in making discus- 
sions of insurance more interesting. 
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A legend in Rouen, France, has it 
that a cathedral treasurer embezzled 
the church funds and when appre- 
hended denied it from the church 
window and called upon the devil to 
take him if he were lying. He sud- 
denly vanished and in his place ap- 
peared a stone image. 

A temperamental California artist 
took a bite off his wife’s nose be- 
cause she insisted upon purchasing 
an accident policy. 

Philadelphia insurance com- 
pany, during colonial times, declined 
to insure houses with trees before 
them, because they handicapped the 
efforts of fire-fighters. 

Fire insurance was introduced as 
a result of the great London fire of 


1666. 


Textbook Writers Would 
Like This 


In olden days in London when an 
author wrote a book, he could pur- 
chase a policy to reimburse him, if it 
proved a flop. 

The Chinese claim they can tell if 
one will be free from accidents . . . 
by reading the lines of the foot in- 
stead of the hand. 

Cracksmen blew a heavy safe apart 
in a Malden, Massachusetts, public 
market, obtaining more than $1000 
in cash. The thieves wheeled the 
safe into an ice chest, piling it high 
with slabs of beef to muffle the sound 
of the explosion. Half a ton of 
meat was blown into hamburger. 

A farmer of ancient Assur, 5000 
years ago, was drafted into the 
King’s army. Desiring his farm 
maintained in good condition during 
his absence, he contracted with an- 
other farmer and took from him a 
bond with an Assur merchant as 
surety. 

Formerly, if a motorist was caught 
speeding in Yugoslavia, the traffic 
cop would halt the car, let out the air 
of all its tires, tip his hat and leave 
the motorist . . . flat! This unique 
system is said to have reduced acci- 
dents 50 per cent. 

In 1864, agents were instructed not 
to write accident policies on persons 
planning to cross the western plains 
due to the Indian uprisings! It was 
considered a “war risk” not to be as- 
sumed, 

Poetry proved the undoing of an 
accident policy holder! Reciting an 
original epic with gestures, he lost 


his balance, fell and dislocated his 
hip. 

Insurance totaling $23,000 was 
paid to Williams College for a stolen 
Shakespeare folio . . . later recov- 
ered, 

Benjamin Franklin in 1725 wrote 
the first book on insurance published 
in America. 

Green is a cheerful color and af- 
fects one’s disposition. When the 
Blackfriar’s bridge in London a 
jumping off place for the desperate, 
was painted green instead of black, 
suicides were reduced more than 
one-third. 

Paderewski, the famous pianist, 
was the first person to insure his 
fingers. His digits were insured for 
$5000 each, and he collected twice, 
owing to injuries. 

The nose of a western perfumery 
expert, highly trained for recogniz- 
ing the base of any perfume, was in- 
sured against the loss of its sense of 
smell or injury, for $50,000 for a 
three months period! The premium 
was $400. 

A New York milliner once insured 
all her patrons against the possible 
damage of their headwear and finery, 
during the Easter Parade. 


A Problem of Overhead 


The manager of a national hotel 
association recently reported that pil- 
ferage of towels, blankets, silver- 
ware, and other articles costs hotels 
$10,000,000 a year. 

Suretyship is thousands of years 
older than insurance or banking! 
There are definite records of surety- 
ship dating back to centuries before 
the days of Abraham. 

A Dallas, Texas merchant asked 
the police to help him decipher the 
name on a worthless check. The 
police did. It was “U. R. Stuck.” 

A St. Louis man was being exam- 
ined by an insurance doctor for an 
accident policy. Stripping for the 
Physician, he bared an abdominal 
tattoo reading: “Hello, Doctor.” 

When a Flushing, New York, 
salesman rang a doorbell, the house 
blew up. The bell spark had set off 
accumulated gas in the kitchen. 

Bridge-table arguments have 
caused an annual average of 5 mur- 
ders and about 500 divorces in this 
country for years. 

A woman absent-mindedly left her 
purse in a Boston church. When she 
returned for the pocketbook, it was 
gone! The clergyman was holding it 
for her, because he calculated, “Some 
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in the congregation are so simple, 
they might consider it an answer to 
prayers.” 

A London actor had his face in- 
sured against accident, thus arrang- 
ing for solace in sterling, should 
there occur any permutation in the 
contours of his profitable profile. 

A Texas long-horned steer, with 
the longest horns known was insured 
for $15,000, for protection against 
theft or injury to its ample append- 
ages. 

One of the strangest requests for 
insurance came from a man about to 
fight a duel. He insisted upon cov- 
erage against the loss of life, limb or 
total dismemberment. But he couldn’t 
find an insurance company willing to 
assume the risk. 

Bell breakage insurance, covering 
risk of breakage or other damage to 
a bell while being rung, was popular 
in Hungary before the war. The in- 
surer was obliged to repair or replace 
the damaged bell. 


The F.B.I. as a Training School 


Stock companies have taken the 
lead in organized resistance to fraud. 
A large proportion of the special 
agents of the claims bureau of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives are former members of 
the famed F.B.I. 

A personable bachelor took out a 
policy against baldness occurring 
prior to his wedding day. 

As early as 1663, the Netherlands 
insured soldiers against loss of eyes, 
arms, hands, or feet. 

California beehives have been in- 
sured against fire, lightning and theft. 
If stolen, one wonders who gets 
stung more the company or the thief. 

A Georgia schoolboy ran into an 
auto and was injured. The motorist 
was held responsible for the accident 
and had to pay. 

Members of the Queensland Par- 
liamentary Labor Party insured 
themselves against defeat at a recent 
state election! The fund was in- 
tended to cover the interval that 
would elapse before defeated mem- 
bers could find employment. 

An Indiana man insured his false 
teeth against theft, accident or mis- 
placement. A loss was paid when a 
steward threw away the contents of 
a glass of water in which the false 
teeth were lodged. 

After neglecting the renewal of a 
theft policy because in 10 years he 
was “never robbed and considered 
the premiums a waste of money,” a 
Kansas City merchant was held up in 
his store and relieved of $1700. 

A middle-aged, Vancouver, B. C., 
bride recently applied for insurance 
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against the risk of her marriage be- 
ing a flop. 

A large, experimental army bomb- 
er was insured for $1,000,000. 
$82,000 was the premium for the 
first crucial minute. It dropped to 
$3,000 an hour for the duration of 
the test flights. 


Is Marital Insurance a Good 
Substitute 


Formerly, celibacy insurance was 
widely sold in Denmark. It pro- 
vided a special kind of annuity if a 
girl couldn’t find a husband.  Pay- 
ments usually began at the age of 35. 

When the Mississippi river queen 
“Sultana” blew up in 1865, opinion 
was growing that to take a ride on a 
steamboat was to invite the under- 
taker! The step to insure steam boil- 
ers soon followed. 

A cross-eyed Hollywood actor in- 
sured against the risk of his eyes 
“going straight,” which would de- 
prive him of his chief attraction and 
livelihood. 

Thieves, dressed in workers’ 
clothes, were not discouraged when 
they spotted a car they wanted, 
chained to a telegraph pole. They 
patiently dug out the pole and es- 
caped with the auto. 

To be divorced in the Fiji Islands, 
all a native husband has to do is 
“knock out his mother-in-law’s three 
front teeth” and pronto, he’s free 
from matrimonial cares. 

A vagrant, arrested for sleeping in 
a park, was accused of stealing the 
wallet of the officer in the patrol 


wagon while enroute to the p: ice 
station. 

Many native houses in China ive 
no doors, because of the fea’ of 
thieves. Dwellers go in and out 
through a side-window, kept he: vily 
bolted. 

In Babylonia, during King | am 
murabi’s reign, B.C. 2250, there vas 


an association for sharing 1 sks. 
Caravan travelers organized ag: inst 
looting and pillaging and agreed hat 
the losses of each would be coy: red 
jointly by all. 

A Liverpool, England, politician 
recently assailed his rival so bitterly 
vver the radio, that the victim burst 
a blood vessel and sued for and col- 
lected damages. 

Because twins ‘“‘ran in her family,” 
a Sydney, Australia, couple remained 
childless for some time. One day 
the worried husband bought a $4000 
policy against that risk. However, 
she didn’t have twins, but triplets. 

A couple of thieves in Kentucky 
thumbed a passing motorist for a 
ride, relieved him of $2000 and fled 
on a 12 ton steam roller they found 
nearby. 

Insurance and the giving of bonds 
is practically as old as civilization, 
but it was originally conducted on a 
personal basis as accommodation be- 
tween friends rather than as a busi- 
ness. 

A toupee, of ideal fit and color was 
recently insured by a Hollywood 
movie actor for $3000! “All that I 
have in sex appeal and drawing 
power I owe to that wig,” he de- 
clared. 


ae 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
AND THE AIR AGE 
(Continued from page 14) 


open to all. The ability to discuss 
intelligently these areas of opportun- 
ities rests upon a knowledge of the 
fundamental aspects of each. To 
advise students and to go so far as to 
recommend requires teachers to keep 
abreast of changing conditions in the 
commercial and economic life of the 
nation. 

The airplane has brought distant 
lands much closer; it has opened up 
resorts and playgrounds which here- 
tofore were inaccessible; it has in- 


creased the frontier zone of every 
civilized country. 

The reduction of the time-distance 
factor by air travel requires that the 
resources and commerce and indus- 
try of other lands be studied. As the 
world, in terms of space, shrinks, we 
must enlarge and increase the scope 
of our study to fully understand the 
problems of others for only by 
mutual understanding and consid- 
eration can a firm basis be construct- 
ed for domestic and international 
trade and peace. 
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The College Veteran Looks 


A? the months go by, and more 
and more veterans are released 
from service, it becomes increasingly 
apparent that large numbers of them 
will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to further their education on 
our college campuses. These men 
and women are a selected group who 
are willing to forego an immediate 
chance to work in their chosen occu- 
pations : instead, they foresee that the 
additional training will more than 
pay for the time used now, through 
peiter positions and greater satisfac- 
tions in later life. 

Approximately eight per cent of 
those leaving the service have indi- 
cated their intention of attending a 
college or university. This number 
might be reduced somewhat if eco- 
nomic opportunities should offer 
greater inducements to the veteran, 
or if financial obligations should pre- 
vent him from continuing his work. 

Some of these people have com- 
pleted some college work before en- 
tering the service, have accumulated 
credits in army and navy schools, 
and lack only a year or two of study 
for a degree. Others are entering as 
freshmen, content to look ahead to a 
four year course. Still others are 
entering as special students, so that 
they may select certain subjects of 
their choice ; these plan to spend only 
a year or two in school, 


Veteran Faces Adjustment 
Problems 


Adjustment problems rife 
among this group of undergraduates. 
One of the most common sources of 
confusion is credit allowed for army 
and navy work. The colleges have 
the problem of evaluating such 
studies to give a fair rating. In 
many cases acceptance of this cred- 
it will mean a higher class standing 
for the veteran. Some men have 


‘completed a high school education 


Wherein their grades seemed to indi- 
cate that they could not do college 
work; however, their increased ma- 
turity makes a difference in their 
adaptation. In this instance, entrance 
examinations covering the basic skills 
are given to discover weaknesses that 
need correction. These are followed 
up with refresher courses, thus equip- 
ping the student for his further 
schooling. 

Another problem of adjustment is 
change in environment. Associa- 
tions within the service were quite 
different. Most veterans are much 
older than the undergraduate; they 
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by Richard D. Millican 


University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


are more mature; many of them have 
married while in service, and have 
families. This means that they are 
faced with a social adjustment. They 
demand kinds of work and entertain- 
ment that do not appeal to the usual 
student. 

Most returning students are faced 
with the problem of learning to 
study. The mental processes are not 
used to reading and writing. The 
first few weeks of a term present 
much difficulty. Professors can be 
most helpful in suggesting ways of 
organizing time and material in order 
to get the most out of studies. 


Guidance, the Chief Problem 


The most important problem of all 
is that of guidance. One thing vet- 
erans want to know is what possibil- 
ities await them in the field when 
they complete their education. With 


the exception of some who entertain 
misguided conceptions, almost all of 


Professor Millican Advising a Veteran Who 
is Planning to Make Advertising His 
Career. 


them are serious enough to realize 
that along with its benefits, any oc- 
cupation presents certain hazards 
which must be overcome. 

The veteran has a right to expect 
professional advice. In advertising, 
he wants to know the opportunities 
and demands of this career. He 
wants to know how much salary he 
can earn at the start; what branches 
of advertising there are; and what 
kind of personality is needed for each 
job. Although in many cases he is 
disappointed by the immediate pros- 
pects, he appreciates being told the 
truth. 

He must be made aware that ad- 
vertising is a profession the same as 
law, medicine, or dentistry. It is no 
more logical to assume that a man 
can become an expert in advertising 


at Advertising 


without professional training than to 
assume that a lawyer or doctor can 
do so. Cases can be cited where out- 
standing successes in advertising 
have been made without benefit of 
academic training. The logical re- 
buttal is: Advertising is too compli- 
cated a tool of modern business to be 
left to the untrained and unskilled. 
A coalition of the universities and 
advertising leaders is the logical 
agency by which this training should 
be consummated. 

In addition to guidance, the vet- 
eran expects to be given a practical 
treatment of advertising theory. He 
wants some theory upon which to 
base his thinking, but he wants also 
the practical knowledge which will 
give him a preliminary or basic skill 
in the field. He wants to be familiar 
with advertising’s position in the eco- 
nomic world, its relationship to the 
consumer, and its technology, includ- 
ing such things as the art of copy- 
writing, the media used, and the re- 
search needed. He wants a basic 
course in these fundamentals and 
then plenty of practice through ad- 
vanced work where he can apply the 
skills. 


Curriculum Revisions 


What, then, is the university’s job 
in the face of these demands? Some 
necessary adjustments must be made 
quickly and efficiently to satisfy the 
veteran’s needs. 

In the first place, in the early part 
of a beginning course some time 
should be spent acquainting the stu- 
dent with the opportunities and re- 
quirements of advertising as a career. 
This material should include the 
kinds of positions; how much they 
pay; and what kinds of personality 
they require. Advice upon how to 
enter the profession upon graduation 
should be given. The techniques of 
getting a job, and then holding it, 
should be discussed. A few class 
hours spent on this subject will prove 
immensely valuable to any student; 
and he is entitled to know. 

In the second place, the basic 
course should cover all the essential 
skills in advertising. Especially is it 
important that the terminology be 
understood. Production, media, eco- 
nomic phases, psychology, research, 
and a little copywriting should be in- 
cluded. 

The advanced courses should pro- 
vide the opportunity to practice these 
skills many times; and if possible 
part-time work in an actual business 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Are Commercial Teachers Prepared? 


READING of last year’s and 
this year’s JOURNAL oF BusI- 
NESs EpuCATION creates the impres- 
sion that a big change is coming in 
high school commercial work. Con- 
stant readers are aware of the 
prophecies—not confined to these 
years—that vocational business sub- 
jects will have to give way, to a great 
extent, to general business subjects. 
Emergency working conditions may 
have made some lose sight of a fact 
which we as a group were conscious 
of before the war. That is, that the 
high schools were training, or at- 
tempting to train, too many book- 
keepers and stenographers. Now we 
shall have to take up this problem 
again. We should not continue to 
go along conscious of this problem 
but doing nothing about it. Action 
of some sort will be forthcoming 
Doctor Tonne, in his editorial in 
the April, 1945, issue of JoURNAL 
or Business Epucation, says: 
“Whether we like it or not, there is 
little doubt that office unionization is 
under way for the post-war period 
... Unions of office and sales work- 
ers will without doubt frown upon 
unlimited training for all in such spe- 
cific office trades as stenography and 
office machine operation. They prob- 
ably will tend to favor, however, such 
subject matter as is now labeled 
sucial-business or general business 
education.” And indeed, in the pre- 
vious issue of the JouURNAL, Mr. 
Kermit Eby of the C.1.O. is quoted 
as saying: “This is no time to empha- 
size the necessity for training new 
producers—it is the time when our 
energies should be bent toward edu- 
cating people to know how to live as 
civilized human beings.”’ 


Training Needed in Basic Business 


This, and an enormous amount cf 
other material as well, point to a 
change in emphasis in high school 
commercial education from vocation- 
al to general business subjects. In 
fact, a perusal of the literature 
in the field would lead one to wonder 
why this change had not taken 
place—providing that the literature 
in the field was all that one had 
on which to base his opinions. But 
these proposed additional classes in 
general business will, of course, be 
composed of groups of high school 
pupils. How will they take to the 
change? Isn’t there a pretty clear 


indication from past experiences that 
they are going to resemble that horse 
which could be led to water but uot 
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forced to drink? The average pupil 
takes a more serious attitude toward 
vocational subjects than toward those 
of general information. He is far 
more interested in learning how to 
earn a living than in learning how to 
live. Or rather, he thinks he can 
take care of the latter part of his edu- 
cation without the school’s help. He 
needs to be told over and over again 
of the background value of the social- 
business subjects, and of their dollar- 
and-cents value. The more he needs 
this background information, the less 
patience he has with the subjects pro- 
ducing it. 


Students are Often Over-Practical 

This over-practical attitude, which 
is so short-sighted that it defeats its 
own ends, is not confined to the com- 
mercial department. The home eco- 
nomics departments, with — their 
courses in vocational home econom- 
ics, should have drawn off some of 
the excess enrollment shorthand 
and bookkeeping. Expansion in home 
economics in some instances, how- 
ever, is definitely limited by the pu- 
pils’ and parents’ idea that the girls 
already know all they need to know 
in this field—or, if not, their mothers 
can teach them. But their mothers, 
they say, cannot teach them short- 
hand and bookkeeping. Attempts to 
get more girls into home economics 
were more definite than any effort 
yet made for the social-business sub- 
jects. Judging by experience, it 
would seem that pupils of a certain 
type are going to quit taking voca- 
tional commercial subjects only when 
forced to quit. 

Not only pupil resistance but 
teacher resistance probably will be 
encountered in the expansion of 
social-business subjects. Quite a few 
teachers really enjoy teaching short- 
hand, bookkeeping, and office prac- 
tice. How many actually enjoy teach- 
ing general business subjects? The 
vocational subjects are definite, the 
material well-organized, and it is 
easy to see results for the effort ex- 
pended upon them. That feeling of 
making progress from day to day is 
a valuable stimulant. It is easier to 
motivate a pupil-action class, such as 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and typing, 
than a pupil-discussion class, such as 
consumer education or economic ge- 
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ography. To express it in the words 
of pupil reaction: “Time goes fa in 
this (bookkeeping) class.” Ii is 
only natural for the teacher to p:. fer 
doing the kind of work in whic» ef- 
fort seems to meet with success ‘han 
one in which pupils are resentfu! or 
bored. 


Need for a Different Type of 
Teacher Training 


In an attempt to analyze this sit- 
uation, we might say that it is partly 
due to the type of training comiier- 
cial teachers have been receiving. 
More emphasis has been placed upon 
preparing them to teach shorthand, 
typing, bookkeeping, and office ma- 
chines than upon general business 
subjects. This might apply to many 
teachers who dislike to teach these 
subjects. But probably a much more 
important factor is the great difler- 
ence in the teaching techniques and 
skills required in these two groups 
of subjects. No other high school 
department has a situation similar to 
this one. Teachers in other subjects 
may have a change in subject matter 
as they go from one class to another, 
but not an entire change in teaching 
technique. To change to general 
business subjects after previous ex- 
perience with the vocational subjects, 
as our predictions are going to have 
many commercial teachers doing, 
means to change from a rather re- 
warding experience to a baffling one, 
where the teaching skills developed 
and used previously are really handi- 
caps. The shorthand or bookkeep- 
ing teacher has been accustomed to a 
greater degree of mastery of the sub- 
ject than is found in most high school 
subjects. She may take expectations 
of a similar degree of mastery to her 
consumer education or economic ge- 
ography class, and experience a feel- 
ing of futility when it is not forth- 
coming. 


Many Teachers Object to the 
Basic Subjects 


One teacher’s reaction to the idea 
that more high school commercial 
teachers were going to have to teach 
general business subjects was, “Not 
this teacher. If they do not have 
shorthand in high school, then they'll 
have to teach it somewhere else. 
That’s where I'll be teaching.” Just 
one year’s experience with one class, 
economic geography, had produced a 
“never-again” attitude. She is 4 
successful teacher of shorthand and 
typing. Then there is another m- 
stance of an acquaintance in a large 
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ciiy school system who was forced by 
the administration to give up the 
teiching of mathematics and take up 
thit of history. One year of teach- 
ing history was enough for her. The 
next year she was not back in the 
clissroom, Theoretically she was 
qualified to teach history and was 
licensed to do so. But years of ex- 
perience as a mathematics teacher 
had disqualified her. Too great a 
change in teaching methods seemed 
to be required. She preferred to 
give up teaching rather than to strug- 
gle on with the required adjustments. 
The change in subject matter, if it 
is destined to come, is not going to 
hold back forever because of teacher 
objections or unpreparedness. If 
the labor unions have their way in 
the matter of limiting training in the 
traditional fields, many a teacher of 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and_ office 
practice is going to have to become a 
teacher of consumer education, or 
economic geography, or general busi- 
ness, or perhaps of other social-busi- 
ness subjects under new names. 
Those who have never experienced 
it do not realize what a big change 
they face. For those who thought 
they were set for life upon acquiring 
their Master’s degree, for those who 
never change their subject matter or 
their methods of presentation from 
year to year, or, most important of 
all, for those who never voluntarily 
read anything of a serious nature. 


Shall Basic Subjects Be Trans- 
ferred to Social Science 
Department? 

If this material seems to have 
drawn rather heavily on personal ex- 
periences, the writer's excuse is a be- 
lief that the point of view presented 
here has not received enough atten- 
tion, and that it is one of the reasons 
for practice lagging far behind 
theory in business subjects. If the 
logic of events forces the teaching of 
new subjects for which many com- 
mercial teachers are not ready, it is 
possible that it will seem easier to 
transfer these subjects to the social 
science department, to which they are 
related, and where teachers have been 
trained for this kind of teaching. 
Social science teachers would have to 
learn new subject matter, but not 
new teaching procedures, while many 
commercial teachers would have to 
acquire both in order to be prepared 
for this new teaching situation. 
While it is realized quite well that 
there are thousands of commercial 
teachers to whom these remarks do 
not apply, there are enough to whom 
they are applicable to make it seem 
worth while to give this little warn- 
ing. 
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FIELD WORK FOR THE BUSINESS MAJOR 
(Continued from page 17) 


work. She has rearranged her pro- 
gram to include courses in the de- 
partment of religious education and 
now plans her community experience 
and her senior field period to con- 
tribute to her definite goal. 
Student D 

This student is a major in chem- 
istry with a minor in secretarial train- 
ing. Her field periods have been 
largely spent in chemical laboratory 
work. As a direct result of her 
senior work experience at Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, she has 
an offer of employment as a secre- 
tary-chemist, the work to begin after 
her graduation in June of this vear. 


Evaluation of Plan 


After four years under this plan, 
certain tangible and positive values 
are clear. Firsthand experience not 
only makes classroom work more 
meaningful to the student in the 
courses which are directly related to 
office skills but also in the broad field 
of general business. 

As an aid to vocational choice, field 
work is perhaps an incomparable de- 
vice. By working in both the junior 
and senior years, standards for the 
appraisal of various types of business 
offices are improved and _ individual 


aptitudes and abilities are more re- 
alistically approached by the worker 
herself. Before graduation, the stu- 
dent has firsthand knowledge of 
several job possibilities and of her 
own promise in these fields. 

Field work also stimulates a closer 
relationship and a greater apprecia- 
tion of common interests on the part 
of the faculty member and the em- 
ployer. The field period visit is not 
merely a check on the student’s work, 
It is also an opportunity for the ex- 
change of ideas which may be mutu- 
ally helpful, giving the teacher in- 
sight into the problems of the busi- 
ness office. The work counselor is 
able to observe the work of the col- 
lege once a year when a work coun- 
selor’s conference is held at the col- 
lege. 

The flexibility which is inherent in 
the setup of a small private institu- 
tion has made this experiment pos- 
sible. It is not yet a finished prod- 
uct. Many changes will no doubt be 
made in the future in peacetime ad- 
justments. Nevertheless, the com- 
bination of campus study and super- 
vised field work is no longer an at- 
tempt to help in time of national 
crisis but an integral part of the edu- 
cational program. 


THE COLLEGE VETERAN LOOKS 
AT ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 25) 


situation should be arranged, so that 
the veteran can get the feel of adver- 
tising procedure. It goes without 
saying that the instructor who covers 
this material must be one whose ex- 
perience in advertising covers a wide 
field. Such practical work cannot be 
taught by a completely academic pro- 
fessor. On the other hand, in defer- 
ence to the high ideals of the profes- 
sion, one must remember that he is 
training young minds to work for 
more ethical relationships in busi- 
ness. This is an essential aim of any 
college course. 

In the third place, the veteran 
should be urged to take certain re- 
lated courses including economics, 
psychology, sociology, and English to 
give him the broad cultural values, 
and make him a more appreciative 
citizen. A balance between his cul- 
tural and professional courses should 
be maintained. 

There are some veterans who can- 


not or do not wish to take a complete 
college program, but still are interest- 
ed in taking a few courses in adver- 
tising. If they show interest and 
maturity, these men should be per- 
mitted to enter the classes, regardless 
of their academic standing. Whatever 
knowledge they gain will be of value 
to them. However, every veteran 
should be urged to take as complete 
a course as possible. 

The raw material is waiting at the 
college doors to be moulded into the 
kind of advertising personnel we say 
we need for the post-war world. The 
opportunity is here. It will be a pity 
if educators fail to supply practical 
professional courses, or if business 
men do not see the wisdom of offer- 
ing their firms as laboratories during 
the school periods and summer vaca- 
tions. Let us hope that we have 
enough leadership in advertising to 
see that this program is put into ef- 
fect before it is too late. 
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ANSWERS TO AN EXAMINATION IN BUSINESS LAW 
THE TEST IS ON PAGE 18 


by R. Robert Rosenberg 


True-and-False Test 


F—executed 
F—binding 
F—often 
always 


COSTA Ute 


F—need not 
F—does 
25 
3. F—voidable 
not 
ly 


21. F—an agreed time 
22. F—need not always 
T 


24. F—may not 
25. F—may 


27. T 

28. F—not always 
ay 


Question-and-Problem Test 


1. When title to goods is transferred 


from the seller to the buyer for a 
price, a contract of sale is said to have 
taken place. An agreement whereby 
the seller promises to transfer owner- 
ship, or title, to goods at some future 
date for a consideration is a contract 
to sell. 

The parties to a sale are the seller 
(vendor) and the buyer (vendee). 


. The seventeenth section of the English 


Statute of Frauds, included in the Uni- 
form Sales Act, provides that con- 
tracts for the sale of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, of a value of $50 or up- 
ward, shall not be enforceable, unless 
the buyer accepts part of the goods, 
gives something to bind the contract, 
or signs a memorandum of the con- 
tract; but that an agreement for work, 
labor, or services need not be in writ- 
ing in order to be enforceable, regard- 
less of the amount involved. 


. a. Articles in which there is no differ- 


ence between one unit in the mass and 
another, and the whole mass is of uni- 
form quality, are known as fungible 
goods. Wheat, oil, flour, coal, sugar, 
are examples. 

b. If a quantity of fungible goods is 
ordered without specifying the particu- 
lar mass from which it is to come, then 
the general rule applies; that is, title 
passes only when the goods become 
ascertained. If a specific quantity of 
fungible goods is ordered from a spe- 
cific mass, title passes at once, even 
before the portion ordered is separated 
from the rest. 


. (a) Title to unascertained goods passes 


to the buyer when such goods have 
been finally and unconditionally appro- 
priated to the contract. Such an ap- 
propriation must be twiade with the ex- 


press or implied consent of the buyer. 
(b) Title to goods sold by sample does 
not pass to the buyer until he has actu- 
ally signified his approval by his words 
or conduct. (c) When merchandise is 
sold f.o.b. point of shipment, title 
passes to the buyer when the merchan- 
dise is delivered to the common carrier 
at the shipping point. (d) When mer- 
chandise is sold f.o.b. destination, title 
passes to the buyer when the merchan- 
dise reaches its destination. (e) When 
merchandise is sold C.O.D., title passes 
to the buyer when the merchandise is 
delivered to a common carrier. 


). (a) If goods are sold by sample, there 


is an implied warranty that the goods 
will correspond to the sample; also that 
the goods will be in a merchantable con- 
dition. (b) If goods are sold by de- 
scription, there is an implied warranty 
that the goods will correspond to the 
description and be in a merchantable 
condition. (c) When an article is sold 
for a particular purpose, and the buyer 
either expressly or impliedly makes this 
purpose known to the seller and relies 
on the skill and judgment of the seller 
to select goods suitable for that pur- 
pose, there is an implied warranty that 
the goods will be reasonably fit for the 
purpose for which they were pur- 
chased. 


. (a) The bailor must reimburse the 


bailee for any extraordinary amount of 
money spent for care of the article if 
the bailor also derives a benefit from 
such expenditure. 

(b) The bailor must reimburse the 
bailee for all expenses incurred in 
caring for the articles. 

(c) The bailor must pay the bailee the 
compensation agreed upon for the serv- 
ices rendered. 


. The bailee in a mutual-benefit bailment 


has a lien on the goods in his posses- 
sion until he is paid for his services. 
He may exercise this right omy for 
services rendered, so long as he retains 
possession, and when the terms of the 
bailment provide for cash. 


. A contract for the use of a chattel 


results when an agreement is made for 
renting a chattel for a fixed sum or at 
a definite rate. A contract for service 
on a chattel results when property is 
delivered to a bailee for the purpose of 
having him do certain work on it for 
which the bailor is to pay. 


. (a) Yes. In New York and in other 


states, the statute law permits inn- 
keepers to limit their liability as in- 
surers of their guests’ property to that 
of ordinary bailees, by providing a safe 
in the office of the hotel for the safe- 
keeping of valuables and by bringing 
information of this service to the 
guests by means of notices posted in 
the office and in the public rooms of 
the hotel. 

(b) An innkeeper has the right to re- 
fuse accommodations to a guest if pay- 
ment is not iviade in advance and to 
limit his liability for loss or damage 
to guests’ property to that of ordinary 
bailee. He may also exercise the right 
of lien. 


. (a) A person or a company under- 


taking to transport either persons or 


goods, or both, is known as a ci-rier, 
(b) Two classes of carriers are -om- 
mon carriers and private carrier:. 4 
common carrier is a person (or com- 
pany) who undertakes to transpor’ per- 
sonal property from one place t> an- 
other for anyone who may desi: to 
employ him, for a compensation. A 
private carrier is one who agre:s to 
transport goods but does not offer his 
services to the public. 


Matching Test 


Item Number: 
from Column 2 
9 


Item Numbers 
from Column 1 


Case Test 


. (a) No. A contract made by a minor 


is voidable. It may be ratified by him 
after reaching his majority, or it may 
be disaffirmed by him within a reason- 
able time after attaining his majority. 
(b) No. A minor who disaffirms an 
executed contract when he reaches his 
majority must return the articles that 
he had received if he still has them. 


. Judgment for Vale. A minor is liable 


for his torts just as an adult would be. 


. No. This contract was against public 


policy because it resulted in obstructing 
the administration of justice. 


. Yes. A contract entered into on a 


Sunday to be performed on a weekday 
is valid and enforceable. 


. Judgment for the creditor. The letter 


contained an express promise to pay 
that had the effect of reviving the debt. 
Payment from Stratton may be en- 
forced by the creditor. 


. Yes. This was a sale with the privilege 


of return. In this form of sale, title 
passes to the buyer as soon as _ the 
goods are delivered to him. The buyer 
has the right to revest title to the 
merchandise to the seller at any time 
prior to the expiration of the period 
set in the contract of sale. Title to the 
set was in Wheeler. Therefore, the 
loss falls on him. He must pay Klein. 


. Judgment for Clee. This was a con- 


tract for the sale of goods, wares, and 
merchandise requiring the manufacture 
of goods such as are made in the ordi- 
nary course of business for the general 
market. In order that title may pass 
to such merchandise, if the price there- 
for is more than $50, part delivery 
must be made or a memorandum or 
other writing must be executed. None 
of these things was done. Hence, 2 
binding, enforceable contract did not 
result. 


. Barnett can recover possession of the 


goods from Wilson. Wilson cannot 
acquire a better title than the one from 
whom he bought the goods had. Lauder 
did not have title to the goods and so 
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could not transfer title to Wilson. The 
fact that Wilson was an innocent pur- 
chaser for value did not change his 
status. Lauder could, of course, be 
subject to criminal prosecution for lar- 
ceny, if and when found. 

es. The Mills Transportation Com- 
pany was liable to Malchen. A com- 
mon carrier is liable for fire losses to 
property being transported by it, pro- 
vided that the fire was not caused by 
an act of God, by a public enemy, by a 
public authority, or similar agency. 
Yes. The inn was guilty of gross neg- 
ligence and hence liable to the com- 
pany for its loss. 

_ (a) Non-negotiable. It is not payable 
“to the order of” or “to bearer.” 

(b) Negotiable. All the esentials of a 
negotiable instrument are present. 

. Woodruff would be considered to be a 
holder in due course. The amount that 
he paid for the note would not affect 
his status so long as he acquired the 
note before maturity, without notice of 
any defects, and parted with something 
of value, no matter how small. 

3. (a) Yes. Lack of consideration is a 
good defense. 
(b) No. Eldridge is a holder in due 
course. A personal defense, as lack of 
consideration, is not good against such 
a holder. 

. Harmon, because he had given no con- 
sideration for the guaranty, cannot col- 
lect he debt from Kelly. Kelly, there- 
fore, has no rights against either 
O’Brien or Brent because he has not 
lost anything. 

. The insurance company may void the 
policy. This was a misrepresentation 
of a material fact, as the risk assumed 
by the company, because of the added 
occupational hazard, was greater than 
that which the company had been led 
to believe that it was assuming. An- 
swers to such questions in an applica- 
tion for insurance are regarded as war- 
ranties. 

. Walters can do nothing about it. Tf 
Claude discharges Walters, even in vio- 
lation of their contract of agency, the 
law will do nothing to enforce this 
agency. 

. No. Unless the articles of copartner- 
ship specifically provided for payment 
to the partners for services rendered, a 
partner is not entitled to pay for his 
services. 

. No. A partner in a trading firm has 
the power to borrow money for firm 
use and may sign negotiable paper in 
the firm name. Such transactions are 
within the scope of the partnership’s 
business. This would not be true of a 
non-trading concern—one engaged in 
rendering services, as lawyers or ac- 
countants. 

. (a) Total dividend, $1,600. 

(b) Preferred-stock dividend, $1,600; 
nothing on the common stock. 

(c) Preferred-stock dividend, $600; 
common-stock dividend, $1,000; total 
dividend, $1,600. 

(d) Preferred-stock dividend, $1,200; 
common-stock dividend, $400. 

(e) Preferred-stock dividend, $600; 
common-stock dividend, $400. 

. Judgment for Murphy. The spare 
parts are really fixtures because of 
their intended use and, as such, belong 
to Murphy, the owner of the property. 
Title to these articles passed to Murphy 
at the time title to the house passed 
to him. 
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SCHOOL CONTESTS CAN 


In commenting on the article on “The 
Measurement of Accuracy in Typewriting” 
by P. O. Selby in the April, 1946, issue of 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS Ebucation, 
A. H. Hemkin of Lincoln High School, 
Green River, Wyoming, suggests these 
values for school contests in typewriting: 

Out here in Wyoming where the dis- 
tances are long there is not much oppor- 
tunity for competition between schools in 
commercial contests. Here’s what we're 
doing about it and possibly other schools 
in the same circumstances may be able to 
do something similar. 

Rawlins, a town 125 miles from Green 
River, has a business department in the 
high school comparable in size to ours 
here at Green River. The head of the 
department at Rawlins and I agreed to the 
following procedure : 

Each school chooses ten beginning type- 
writing students and ten advanced type- 
writing students from all the classes. These 
students are numbered from one to ten, 
respectively, according to ability as meas- 
ured by a pre-testing program. 

On a certain set date each month the 
same ten minute timed test is given to the 
students in the beginning classes in each 
school and a fifteen minute timed test is 
given to the advanced classes. 

These tests are then numbered one 


HUMAN 


The increased emphasis on the human 
factor in modern industrial relations is re- 
flected in a new report, Training Super- 
visors iw Human Relations, which has just 
been issued by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The study, which is designed 
to assist business organizations in develop- 
ing supervisory skill in human relations, 
is based on the practices of thirty-nine 
companies which have developed training 
programs and on the points of view of 
specialists in this field. 

Pointing out that no matter how tech- 
nically proficient they may be, supervisors 
or foremen are doing only half their job 
if they haven’t developed a skill in human 
relations, the report emphasizes the fun- 
damental principle that supervisors must 
possess the “know-how” in working with 
people. There are outlined the initial steps 
in formulating a training program—select- 
ing the training personnel, defining their 
duties, and setting up training policies. In 
addition to reviewing these steps, the re- 
port offers an analysis of the types of 
course given, their relationship to other 
forms of training, the duration of the pro- 


RELATIONS 


SOMETIMES BE USEFUL 


through ten according to the students as- 
signed numbers. 

Papers are then collected and mailed at 
once to the other school to be checked. 
Rawlins No. 1 checks Green River No. 1, 
and Rawlins No. 2 checks Green River 
No. 2, etc. International Rules are used 
in checking with one exception. We allow 
the students to turn their papers into the 
machine far enough to secure them with 
the paper clamps before starting a page. 

After the tests are checked and the gross 
and net words per minute are determined 
the results are mailed to the other school 
to compare scores. The outcome of the 
monthly work is then determined. If 
Rawlins No. 1 paper has a higher net word 
per minute score than the Green River 
No. 1 paper, Rawlins wins. If Green River 
No. 2 paper has a higher net word per 
minute score than Rawlins No. 2 paper, 
Green River wins, etc. Total wins and 
losses determine the results of the monthly 
contest. 

Other teachers and I have concluded 
that the use of this device is valuable in 
that it stimulates interest in development 
of speed and accuracy in our classes, it 
causes slower students to work toward 
being among the competing group, and it 
gives the teacher an opportunity to make 
a comparison of the work being done in 
his classes with that of the other schools. 


TRAINING 


gram and certain techniques of the pro- 
cedure. 

It is explained that although it is difficult 
to evaluate the skill of supervisors in 
handling human relations matters, the final 
measurement of this skill would be the 
long-term effect on production and on em- 
ployee morale. In this connection, human 
relations is described in the report as “the 
art of dealing with people in such a man- 
ner that they will want to conduct them- 
selves in a desired fashion.” 

Appended to the report are a_training 
program proposal, a training outline, and 
a case study used in a conference. 

This program of the Metropolitan is 
based almost entirely upon the Job Rela- 
tions Training Program of Training 
Within Industry developed during the war. 
It. is similar therefore to the human rela- 
tions program of the Business Education 
Service of the Office of Education. 

A limited supply of the report is avail- 
able. Requests should be addressed to the 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, One Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


UTOPIAN VENTURE 
The sun was bright and golden. 


The day was mild and fine. 
I found red roses on my desk 
At the classroom firing line. 


The students’ recitation 

Was wondrous to behold. 

The speed tests were perfection. 
Not one machine was old! 


The cafeteria served steak, 
Pecan pie smooth and light. 
Oh teaching was a glory road 
In the dream I had last night! 


—Grace V. Watkins, 


Simpson College, 
Indianola, Towa 
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School administrators ask— 


Why do bookkeeping and accounting continue io be importa. t? 


Those who know say 
“No other subject will provide the thorough and basic knowl- Bl 
edge of business principles and procedures. . . . Every tran -ac- 

tion (problem) provides a wealth of information on how in‘: |li- 
gent and fair-dealing men gather information to guide then: in 
the successful operation of their business affairs.” 
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Business men say... “We Want Results” |}: 
of 
Results naturally rate first with the employer—and that’s precisely hig 
why Dewey stenographers enjoy a competitive edge in any business office. le 


Each working day, the Dewey stenographer can turn out a greater volume Saree 


of more accurate letters and other transcripts. No less important, to ay bs 
teachers and students, is the fact that Dewey is a simpler shorthand ishers, 
. ers, an 

system—so much easier to learn, and to teach. The f 
reliance 
be place 
coordina 


Results are a question of se, 


“How much... How accurate?” 


The best answer is 2 
Try it yourself 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY— Bax 


Aimpler and mow accurdle “A first lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 1, All Ty 


DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. Meee 
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Last month a few unkind words were 
sail about the low projection standards of 
most convention screenings. This month’s 
discussion will continue in the same vein 
with a personal judgment on some pro- 
duction ideas expressed in recent articles 
in other business education magazines. 
Since this judgment of mine is a personal 
one, a reference to the background of ex- 
perience from which it comes may be par- 
doned. A graduate year at the Harvard 
Business School and two years of business 
experience was followed by sixteen years 
of high school classroom teaching in the 
fell of business education. Dissatisfac- 
tion with teaching results led to amateur 
production and classroom use of all types 
of visual aids. This interest led to a doc- 
torate study, “Projected Visual Aids In 
Business Education,” and to professional 
work in the Navy Training Film Branch 
as a project supervisor, writer, and train- 
ing and research officer. The doctoral 
study involved considerable classroom. uti- 
lization and committee evaluation work. 
The Navy experience gave a knowledge 
of the production techniques of six leading 
commercial film producers. All of this has 
produced an attitude of sympathy for the 
pioneering visual aids enthusiast and a de- 
sire to see him avoid the many mistakes 
of the beginner. 

This involves an examination of some 
basic assumptions as to who shall make 
visual aids for business education. Visual 
aids now are and will continue to be made 
by commercial film companies, educational 
foundations, trade associations, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, federal and state agen- 
ties, city school systems, textbook pub- 
lishers, individual schools, individual teach- 
ers, and just plain individuals. 

The practical question is, “Shall major 
reliance for the production of visual aids 

placed on the production of the un- 
coordinated efforts of the individual 
teacher ?” 

When the question is answered “Yes,” 
the following assumptions are generally 
made : 

1. All types of visual aids are desirable. 

2. A school should have all types of 

projectors. 

3. Supervisors should exhort teachers to 

produce their own visual aids. 

4. The teacher should produce his own 

visual aids. 

5. The teacher has the ability to produce 
his own visual aids. 

The teacher should concentrate on the 
mechanical aspects of production. 

7. Visual instruction should be intro- 
duced into the schools without cost. 
examine these assumptions criti- 

Cally, 


1, All Types of Visual Aids Are Desirable 


Theoretically, yes. Practically, no. 
Backboards. Useful. Promote sloppy 
Writing, 
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FILM Guipe. 
ACHERS 


Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


WHO SHOULD PRODUCE EDUCATIONAL FILMS? 


Bulletin Boards. 
successfully ? 

Flash Cards. Very good. Do you like 
to make and store them? Do you like to 
use them when they become worn? 

Charts, Maps, Graphs, Models, Dia- 
grams. Expensive. In what school are 
they properly stored, used when needed, 
and returned to storage when not needed ? 

The School Journey. Valuable. Trans- 
portation and scheduling difficulties make it 
impractical. 

Projected Pictures. Regardless of type, 
projected pictures are cheap in per-pupil 
cost, uniform, small in size, and projected 
on a standardized machine which makes 
them the most helpful of all visual aids 
for the classroom teacher if they are prop- 
erly produced. 


Have you used them 


2. A School Should Have All 
Types of Projectors 


Yes. If limited funds prevent, buy a 
sound motion picture projector, a 35 mm. 
filmstrip projector, an opaque projector, 
a lantern slide projector, a 33 1/3 rpm. 
record player, in that order. 


3. Supervisors Should Exhort Teachers 
To Produce Their Own Visual Aids 


No. Teachers should no more be ex- 
pected to produce their own visual aids 
than they are expected to write and print 
the textbooks they use. Administrative 
and supervisory energy should be expended 
on the school board to obtain necessary 
funds, on producers and curriculum com- 
mittees to obtain proper films and on teach- 
ers to make proper use of the visual aids 
provided. 


4. The Teacher Should Produce His 
Own Visual Aids 


A corollary assumption is that the 
teacher should buy cameras, lights, etc., to 
produce his own pictures and that he 
should master the mechanical aspects of 
picture production. Obviously, in spite of 
the never-ending expense, this will be done 
by many teachers. It should. however, be 
on a purely voluntary basis. Topics should 
be limited to those of local and special in- 
terest. Interest in visual aids will be stim- 
ulated and students working on such proj- 
ects will develop attitudes of cooperation, 
industry, initiative and enthusiasm. But is 
enthusiasm enough? Poor pictures create 
antagonism for visual aids and delay the 
benefits that can come from their wide- 
spread use. 


5. The Teacher Has The Ability To 
Produce His Own Visual Aids 


Yes and no. 

Yes, in the sense that the teacher can 
produce something good enough to inflict 
on his classes. The smug. satisfaction 
which some teachers show when displaying 


their own markedly inferior productions 
will have to be supplanted by higher stand- 
ards of critical judgment. Teachers will 
never have the expensive precision equip- 
ment used by professionals nor can they 
hope to master the intricacies of equip- 
ment selection, lighting, direction, writing, 
editing, color, sound, photography, and art 
work, each of which requires extensive 
study and practice for mastery. After 
fooling around with amateur actors they 
will learn why professional actors are so 
highly paid. 


6. The Teacher Should Concentrate on the 
Mechanical Aspects of Production 


No. Teachers should devote their spe- 
cialized intelligence to educational aspects 
of production which means selecting topics 
to be visualized, making production out- 
lines, acting as technical advisers to script 
writers and artists in the preparation of 
story boards. A story board is a frame 
by frame or sequence by sequence visuali- 
zation of the topic. The equipment needed 
for this is a brain, a pencil and a piece of 
paper. Mechanical aspects of production 
should be left to production specialists. 
When production is completed the teacher 
(plus her students) enters the picture as 
the all-important consumer for whom the 
picture was made. 

The psychological aspects of picture pro- 
duction are much more difficult than the 
mechanical ones. Pictures in the discus- 
sion stage for six months are shot in two 
weeks. In the case of filmstrips, planning, 
writing, and art work may take three 
months, the actual photography on 35 mm. 
film half a day. 

Teachers should concentrate on the edu- 
cational thinking that precedes actual pro- 
duction. 


7. Visual Instruction Should Be Introduced 
into the Schoo!s Without Cost 


This is implicit in the assumption that 
visual aids should be made by the teacher. 
It is also basic to such statements as “ex- 
cellent pictures can be made with a 98c 
camera,” or that a reel of motion pictures 
can be produced for $20. Actually, the 
cost of professionally produced filmstrips 
in a highlv competitive field runs from 
$300 to $2000 for fifty frames. A cheap 
16 mm. reel of sound motion pictures will 
cost $2000; $5000 per reel is common and 
many educational pictures cost. $10,000. 
Obviously, teacher-made productions can- 
not compete with these. 

Visual instruction will not enter the 
schools in any cheap way. Visual equip- 
ment and materials cost a good deal. The 
results obtained from money spent on 
visual materials are so good and so neces- 
sary that money for their purchase must 
be provided by boards of education as a 
regular educational service to the com- 
munity. 


Summary 


Reliance for the production of the vast 
number of needed visual aids on topics of 
widespread use will be placed on commer- 
cial producers. These producers, spurred 
by competition, and making use of proved 
techniques of mass production and mass 
distribution will provide a superior product 
at low cost. 

In addition to standardized topics, there 
exist many subjects of local or restricted 
interest. It is in this field that teacher- 
made productions, with all their limita- 
tions, will be most useful for such things 
as high school newsreels, demonstrations, 
assemblies, excursions, sports events, char- 
ity drives, G. O. elections and so forth. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


VISUAL AIDS | 
330 WEST 72nd ST., | 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


512 Brooks Building 


| | mM stri Ps | OU, asa subscriber to THE JOURNA. 


or rent & for sale | OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know i's 
value. Perhaps some of your friend. 

TYPEWRITING who would find it equally helpful, have 
ACCOUNTING never made its acquaintance. If you wil! 
INTRO. to BUSINESS send us the names and addresses of per- 
OFFICE PRACTICE sons who you think should know about 
SHORTHAND :: the magazine, we will send each of them 
adage a sample copy with a letter explaining 


that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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you the RUSH-ERASERS req »P 


gum-up nor otherwise harm your typewriter. 


them to us. 


venience. 


erasing shield."' 


MAIL NOW FOR 30 DAYS TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE! sata aaa 


My pupils and | would like to try RUSH-FybRglass-ERASERS at your expense. er who might handle 
RUSH-ERASERS, if we 
Please send me........ RUSH-ERASERS. We will use them 30 days with the understanding | may return any like them, is 


or all of them, if not entirely satisfied. You are to cancel your charge, or credit me with 50c for each eraser 
returned, and reimburse me for the postage needed to return the erasers to you. 


TEACHER SCHOOL STREET CITY 


-»--AT OUR EXPENSE 
to try the world famous 
FRASER 


YOU—and your students of typewriting—are invited to try RUSH-FybRglass-ERASERS at 
our expense. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill in and mail us the coupon below, and we will send 


You will find RUSH-ERASERS to be the best investment you ever made. They are PROPEL- 
REPEL-REFILLABLE, and erase a single letter, or a word—quickly—easily—neatly. Cannot 


Use them 30 days, and if at the end of that time, you are not entirely satisfied, return 
We will cancel all charges, and reimburse you for the return mailing costs. 
ONLY if you like them, do you pay for them—50c each postpaid; and the dealer whose 
name and address you give us on the coupon, will be credited with the sale. We will make 
every effort to have him stock RUSH-ERASERS and FybRglass Refills for your future con- 


USERS SAY: ‘'Leave paper clean''—''No smudge on carbon copies''—''Erases single letter without 


WE SAY: ‘Every RUSH-ERASER is guaranteed to satisfy, or we will refund the purchase price.'' 


THE ERASER COMPANY, INC. ¢ 237 W. Water Street ¢ Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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CONGRESSMAN QUESTIONS THE FUNCTION OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


One of the difficulties in getting the vo- 
cational education bill (providing $4,000,000 
yearly aid for office training and over 
$5,000,000 for distributive training) is that 
the funds will be distributed through the 
Ofiice of Education. A considerable num- 
ber of Congressmen and others question 
the bill not because they oppose the aid to 
vocational training, but because they feel 
that the Office ot Education is not the 
proper agency to control the funds. For 
example, a short time ago Representative 
Gwinn (Republican) of New York put 
forward a bill “to restore the Office of 
Education to its rightful place as a sta- 
tistics collecting agency.” Added Mr. 
Gwinn: “Here is a bureaucracy gone mad. 
... The Time has come to stop the evils of 
education from Washington. ... My bill 
(HR 5743), I have been assured, will re- 
ceive prompt and thorough hearings. The 
Congress will be astonished when some of 
the results of our investigation have been 


revealed on what goes on in our own U. S. 
Office of Education. 

“Why should we let the Office of Edu- 
cation tell the States what to do? The 
States know more about teaching and run- 
ning the schools than the Office of Educa- 
tion anyway.” He intimates that the House 
Education Committee, of which he is a 
member, agreed with his views, without 
saying whether such members were in the 
majority or not. 

Those close to the goings-on on Capitol 
Hill call Mr. Gwinn’s outburst a move to 
make political capital for the November 
elections; wonder what can “astonish” the 
Nation if an unprejudiced report is made 
of the small Office which is only now being 
strengthened to carry on its work. 

Mr. Gwinn’s action, plus the criticism 
of the legally-designated Federal educa- 
tion arm heard during school lunch de- 
bates last week, worries many Washington 
educators. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR 1946 


There will be an estimated new supply 
of 15 and a half million college textbooks 
for 1946, according to a survey made by 
the Civilian Production Administration. 
Estimated requirements for the 1946 school 
year are 14.4 to 16.1 million textbooks for 
an anticipated student enrollment of 
1,600,000 to 1,800,000, CPA announced 
recently. 

New books to be printed in 1946 will be 
slightly less than 13,000,000. There will 
also be available one million textbooks re- 
maining from the Army Specialized Train- 
ing and the Navy’s V-12 programs and in 
addition there may be a substantial surplus 
remaining from the United States Armed 
Forces Institute programs. Further deficits 
are expected to be met by withdrawal of 
one and a half million books from pub- 
lishers’ inventories. 

Nearly eight million of the new books 
will become available before the opening 


of the school year in September, the survey 
indicated. Another five million will be 
manufactured by the end of December, 
1946. Choices as to particular textbooks, 
authors, or editions at the time they are 
desired may be limited, CPA pointed out. 


Surplus textbooks transferred to the 
Veterans Administration will be channeled 
to veterans through the educational insti- 
tution where the veteran is enrolled under 
government sponsorship, the War Assets 
Administration said recently. The Library 
of Congress will distribute the books to 
educational institutions, which will in turn 
handle distribution to veterans. Veterans 
have been urged not to write or call the 
Library of Congress or the Veterans Ad- 
ministration regarding the books, but 
should keep in touch with the educational 
institution where they are enrolled. , 


GROWTH IN COLLEGIATE BUSINESS TRAINING 


By 1955 there will be 3,000,000 students 
in colleges, according to a report on the 
Veteran and Higher Education prepared 
by John W. Snyder, Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. Not more 
than 1,600,000 will be able to enroll in Sep- 
tember, 1946, although over 2,000,000 stu- 
dents will be seeking to enroll in colleges. 

A far greater proportion of these stu- 
dents are interested in business than ever 
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sought these subjects before the war. This 
is entirely justified by the trend in occu- 
pational life. Thus it is quite likely that 
the enrollment in business subjects on the 
post-high school level will double itself in 
ten years. There is evidence that this is a 
permanent trend. The shift upward of 
vocational business training in the high 
school also supports this trend. 


G | ROUNDTABLE SERIES 


Thirteen new pamphlets of the GI 
Roundtable Series being prepared for the 
United States Armed Forces by The Amer- 
ican Historical Association have recently 
been published by the War Department. 
[he purpose of the series is “to provide 
factual information and balanced argu- 
ments as a basis for discussion” of all 
sides of current questions presented. Alto- 
gether 42 pamphlets of the series have been 
issued, including th following recent titles: 


EM 4. Are Opinion Polls Useful ? 

EM 5. Why Do We Have a Social 
Security Law? 

EM 6. Why Do Veterans Organize? 

EM 16. What Makes the British Com- 
mortwealth Hold Together? 

EM 17. How Free Are the Skyways? 

EM 18. What Is the Future of Italy? 

EM 19. Building a Workable Peace. 

EM 25. What Shall We Do With Our 
Merchant Fleet ? 

EM 26. Can the Germans Be Re-Edu- 
cated ? 

EM 29. 
Business ? 

EM 38. Who Should Choose a Civil 
Service Career? 

EM 39. Shall I Go Into Business for 
Myself ? 

EM 47. 
Neighbor. 

The pamphlets are for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 15 cents. 


Is Your Health the Nation’s 


Canada: Our Oldest Good 


STATUS OF FEDERAL VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Vocational Education in the Y ears Ahead 
is the title of the new bulletin just issued 
by the Office of Education. It deals with 
postwar problems of vocational education. 
Part one deals with the changing occupa- 
tional trends and how they influence job 
training. In Part Two there is a detailed 
consideration of business education. It 
deals with growth of business training, 
effect of the war on business training, new 
needs for business training, fundamentals 
of good job training for business, and pro- 
grams and services in business training 
that need to be developed. This important 
Sulletin may be secured from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.,, 
for 50c. 


INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS 


The Office of Education’s Business Edu- 
cation Service has recently published four 
bulletins of interest to business teachers : 

Periodicals of Professional Interest to 
Business Teachers. 

U. S. Government Publications of Pro- 
fessional Interest to Business Teachers. 

Inexpensive Publications of Professional 
Interest to Business Teachers. ’ 

Requirements for the C.P.A. Certificate. 

These excellent service bulletins prepared 
by Clyde W. Humphrey under the direction 
of B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the Business 
Education Service, may be secured from 
the Office of Education, Washington 25, 
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IMPORTANT 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


Robinson’s 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND PRACTICE 


557 pages, 534x834, 144 illustrations. $2.75 


Explains what business is, how it is owned, and how 
it is organized for work. The student is progressively 
introduced to the functions of the various depart- 
ments of business and is encouraged to consider 
these in relation to his own future choice of a career. 
Enhancing the teaching value of the text are hun- 
dreds of stimulating study questions, report topics, 
charts, outlines, summaries, and illustrations. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A complete manual and key to accompany the text. 
A feature of the manual is the list of visual aids — 
motion pictures and film strips — correlated with the 
material in the text. 


Skar and Palmer’s 
BUSINESS LAW 


With Social and Personal Applications 
478 pages, 6x9. (Write for further information) 
More than just another book on business law, this 
text combines skilfully the business, personal, and 
social approaches to the subject, discussing all the 
usual topics to meet the requirements of courses of 
intermediate difficulty. There is an abundance of 

case material and review questions. 


A Teacher's Manual is available 


Hutchinson’s 
STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 


Fourth edition. 616 pages, 6x9. $3.00 


This widely used, well liked handbook is known as 
the secretarial student's one-volume library.” It 
gives complete, dependable information on all ques- 
tions of secretarial practice as efficient secretaries 
of leading executives know it. Easy to understand, 
easy to use, this encyclopedic volume covers not only 
the facts helpful in the production of normal steno- 
graphic work, but also a wealth of dependable data 
relating to diplomacy, efficiency, office procedure, 
legal matters, communication services, financial infor- 
mation, etc. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18. N. Y. 


lif 


RECORD KEEPING 


FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


VETERANS, war workers, and 
other civilians need a short 
classroom course containing 
these features: general ledger 
eliminated; knowledge of 
double-entry unnecessary; 
actual business forms used 
throughout;completefinancial 
control of business unit;can be 
completed in 24 class hours. 
$2.40 list; school discount. 


Can be 


APPLIANCE STORE 
RADIO STORE 
GROCERY STORE 
RESTAURANT 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
SERVICE STATION 
HARDWARE STORE 
APPAREL STORE 
GENZRAL STORE 
RETAIL BAKERY 
DRUG STORE 
MANY OTHERS NOT 
LISTED 


easily adapted for: 


| 
| TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


| Charles R.adley Company pathfinders 


WRITE TODAY for (1) Evaluation set of the Pathfinder 
Course in Simplified Record Keeping, (2) Outline, 
How to Organize and Operate a Small Business. 


330 NO. LOS ANGELES ST. >» LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 


DETROIT 
COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE 


On account of an exceptionally heavy school 
year the Trustees of the College have voted a 
summer holiday for the teaching staff. The 
Summer School for Teachers, a nationally known 
Division of the College, will therefore not be in 
session this summer. 


The 44th year of the College will open Monday, 
September 9. The curriculum will include a two- 
year course in business education, designed 
specifically for the purpose of training graduates 
of literary colleges and secondary schools for a 
successful career in business and for profes- 
sional practice in accounting, law stenography, 
and court reporting, in addition to commercial 
teacher-training, the latter exclusively for grad- 
uates in liberal arts. 


Teachers in colleges and high schools are in- 
vited to direct the attention of their seniors to 
the advantages this College provides in ad- 
vanced training in business subjects. Yearbook 
on request. 


R. J. Maclean, President 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL VS. COLLEGE TRAINING IN RETAILING 


The teaching of retailing at various aca- 
demic levels from high school to college 
and graduate school has understandably re- 
sulted in some difference of opinion as to 
the respective purposes of these different 
levels. One viewpoint sometimes advanced 
is that high school retailing students should 
be trained for selling and other basic re- 
tailing jobs, but not for executive posi- 
tions, whereas college and graduate school 
students of retailing should receive a broad 
pre-executive training rather than detailed 
instruction in how to perform a_ specific 
store job. 

Several retail educators were asked for 
comment on this issue from the viewpoint 
of their own experience, and portions of 
their replies are printed here. 


All Students Must Learn Basic Jobs 


Mr. M. A. Browning, State Director of 
Distributive Education, Austin, Texas, 
writes as follows: 

“T know from experience that both high 
school and college students should be given 
specific and definite training in how to per- 
form specific store jobs. I can see no 
reason for making a clear distinction be- 
tween the retailing curricula for high 
school and college level programs other 
than that which would naturally be neces- 
sary considering the greater maturity of 
the college students as compared to high 
school students. Another consideration 
would be a difference in length of pro- 
grams of training. The longer the course, 
the more advanced it can become. 

“It is inconceivable to me that college 
students should be given only broad _ pre- 
executive training and no detailed training 
for jobs which they later hope to supervise. 
They must possess the knowledge of these 
jobs if their future supervision of them is 
to be of value. Furthermore, specific job 
training for college students should do 
much to circumvent the prevalent criticism 
of college students by retailers to the effect 
that these students feel that since they are 
college graduates they should start at the 
top rather than at the bottom.” 


Retail Training Like Other 
Professional Training 


Miss Mary F. Dunstan, Instructor in 
Merchandising, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York, makes this statement: 

“The college curricula in retailing should 
he directed toward the same goal as that 
of the other professional schools on the 
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college level. Our students should have 
the basic training needed to perform a 
specific store job as their entering wedge. 
In addition, they should be given training 
of sufficient breadth that they may early 
show that they are capable of developing 
an over-all viewpoint toward their store. 
Their training should also spur them to 
become true citizens of the community in 
which they live. This, it seems to me, is 
the reason for professional training at the 
college level. The increased maturity, and 
the improvement in the general intellectual 
level of the student entering the retailing 
course on the college level, makes it pos- 
sible to set these goals for the college pro- 
grams.” 


Keeping High School and College 
Programs Distinct 


Writing from Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, Dr. S. J. Turille, Head 
of the Department of Business Education, 
comments : 

There should be a clear distinction 
between retailing curricula for high school 
and for college level programs. High 
school students with a limited background 
in business would possess an adolescent, 
immature character. They are not capable 
of training for pre-executive or ‘buyer’ 
type of positions, but should be training 
tor the initial-contact retail selling job. 
This does not mean that high school stu- 
dents are not naturally qualified to train 
for pre-executive and ‘buyer’ positions, but 
it implies that due to the factors of age, 
experience, and background, they must 
start from the bottom up and obtain initia!- 
contact job experience in retailing first and 
then through in-service training proceed to 
the supervisory and executive type of po- 
sition in retailing. 

“The college students having greater ma- 
turity, better background training in busi- 
ness, and in many cases having obtained a 
more diversified work experience, are capa- 
ble of going into the ‘junior-executive’ or 
‘junior-buyer’ type of retail training. Fur- 
thermore, I do not believe that high school 
students should be trained for specific retail 
selling jobs in the high school program. 
There are too many such jobs and the 
changes in youth are too great. Instead, 
high school students should be trained in 
the principles of buymanship and_ sales- 
manship, and should have selling experi- 
ence on the job in a carefully selected, di- 
versified group of stores. Students should 
be moved from one type of a position to 


another as soon as the learning has ceased. 
Exploitation has no place in the high 
school retailing program.’ 


Training for Selected Students 


A final comment comes from a former 
Area Coordinator in Distributive Educa- 
tion who is now doing training work in a 
large department store : 

“Having taken my graduate work in re- 
tailing, T am definitely in favor of such 
training at the college or graduate-level. 
The field of retailing 1s becoming more 
and more specialized and, as in all progres- 
sive businesses, the trend is to procure 
more persons with university background. 

“However, I strongly favor the training 
of carefully selected high school students, 
for whom college is not a possibility, on a 
more specialized basis than the beginning 
jobs require. Many high school pupils 
now training for selling and basic jobs 
will not advance beyond beginning jobs. 
For them detailed instruction in how to 
perform a specific job is important, but for 
those with potential leadership qualities, 
who are definitely interested in the field 
of retailing and who have desirable schol- 
arship ability, a more highly specialized 
training should be given. 

“A high percentage of executives and 
junior executives in department stores and 
in many other types of retail businesses 
are not college trained. Opportunity for 
advancement is frequently given to young 
people who are completely unprepared for 
additional responsibilities. If they are for- 
tunate in working under managers who are 
training minded, their chances for success 
are above the average. If, as often is true, 
however, they are placed under manage- 
ment where leadership and training is weak, 
the development of these less fortunate 
young people may be retarded permanently. 

“Potential leadership ability and qualifi- 
cations bevond those required for beginning 
jobs should be recognized at high school 
level and those who cannot continue as stu- 
dents following their graduation should 
have a more specialized training at the 
twelfth grade or senior level. 

“Such a plan cannot be successful until 
educators and counseling personnel in pub- 
lic schools recognize that retailing has 
definite channels of development for able 
persons. At present, too few are aware 
of the wide variety of positions requiring 
brains and initiative as well as brawn. 

I have very definite convictions re- 
garding the benefit of a specialized pro- 
gram at the high school level for small 
groups of selected bovs and girls who can- 
not enter college. Perhaps, by stressing 
broader training for a few, it might be 
concluded that I am not in svmpathy with 
more elementary training for larger groups. 
Such training has great merit. Each 
course of study should be clearly defined 
and comprehended by educators and pupils 
as two distinct types of preparation for 
business.” 

The concept of two types of retail train- 
ing in high school, one general course for 
the average students, the other more in- 
tensified program for the selected few. is 
one which would seem to merit serious 
consideration, even though perhaps not now 
practicable in any but the larger schools. 

Clearly, the question of the purnoses of 
retail traininy at the various levels is one 
we must be able to answer, especially since 
some courses at all levels have the same 
general course descriptions. It is honed 
that the comments quoted here can serve 
not only to express several interesting 
viewpoints, but also as an aid in crystal- 
lizing our own thoughts on this question. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS 


and SAYS 


EFFICIENT EMPLOYMENT TECHNIQUE 


by Vivian Kent 


Dupont Rayon Department 


The interview is one of the big stumbling blocks of graduates of busi- 
ness curricula in looking for their first job. It is the school’s responsi- 
bility to aid the student in making his preparation to seek employment. 
He definitely needs help on what to expect at an interview, what 
questions are likely to be asked, and how he should answer them. 

Vivian Kent, in the article, “Efficient Employment Technique at Du- 
pont Rayon Department,” which appeared in the March, 1946, issue of 
“Office Management and Equipment” tells about their method of se- 
lecting employees and their approach during the interview. 


Methods of interviewing that insure the 
selection of employees possessing congenial 
personality and the ability to work with 
small groups of associates, as well as 
requisite technical skills help to keep turn- 
over low and morale high in the many 
small offices into which the rayon depart- 
ment of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, in the Empire State Building, New 
York, is broken down. Agreeable per- 
sonality is especially necessary for this 
personnel, whose members, since the offices 
are a sales organization, frequently contact 
customers in person or by telephone. 

In determining the most valuable em- 
ployees for clerical, stenographic, and sec- 
retarial positions, M. F. Ball, office man- 
ager of the New York Rayon Division, 
finds informal, unhurried interviews prefer- 
able to formal tests of skills, since many 
applicants with real ability and desirable 
personality are apt to become so nervous 
when required to take formal tests in un- 
accustomed surroundings that they fail to 
qualify. Risk of losing worth-while work- 
ers through unfavorable emotional reac- 
sion leads Mr. Ball to avoid testing except 
m rare instances. 

Exceptions are made occasionally as, for 
example, an applicant for a secretarial po- 
sition may not have used her shorthand 
recently and may not know her approxi- 
mate speed. If she is otherwise acceptable 
tor the position, a practical test is some- 
times desirable to determine this one ques- 
tion; in these cases, the necessity for the 
test is explained and the applicant is asked 
if she has any objections. When the mat- 
ter is presented in this way, the candidate 
is usually quite willing to take the test and 
is not upset. 

Such a test consists of the dictation of 
an actual letter by the individual for whom 
the secretary will work, since shorthand 
speed varies so greatly with different types 
of material that the only accurate basis for 
testing, in Mr. Ball’s opinion, is an actual 
sample of the work to be done. 

Applicants for jobs in the department, 
where about seventy-flve office workers are 
employed, are first interviewed by Miss 
Edith B. Todd, Mr. Ball’s secretary, who 
previously specialized in personnel, and 
those fitted for the job are then inter- 
viewed by Mr. Ball. 

Ordinarily candidates are asked to fill 
out application forms before they are in- 
terviewed. It is felt that, with the appli- 
cation before him, the interviewer associ- 
ates the candidate and the entire interview 
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with the application form, and, upon refer- 
ring to the form later, is able to remember 
details about the individual and the talk 
more clearly than is possible if the form 
is not filled out until later. This is espe- 
cially valuable when no position is imme- 
diately available and the application is to 
go into the reference file. Also in some 
cases, the way the form is filled out indi- 
cates characteristics of the applicant; for 
instance, if he fails to answer many of 
the questions on the form and answers 
others only partly, it is fair to assume that 
he will not work out too well in a job 
consisting mostly of detail and requiring 
absolute accuracy and completeness. 


Putting Them at Ease 


If the prospective employees are nervous 
and tense, an attempt is made to put them 
at ease by general friendly conversation. 
Informal discussions of previous employ- 
ment, reasons why they liked or disliked 
the work they have done, their aims in a 
job, outside interests, and other topics are 
found to be more helpful than depending 
on the application form alone. Although 
the four-page 8 by 10 form is very com- 
plete and in addition to listing previous 
positions, gives one whole page over to 
space for describing fully but briefly po- 
sition which can be considered outstanding, 
with the comment that “our ability to judge 
you depends upon the completeness with 
which you furnish this information,” ap- 
plicrants are nevertheless asked to talk 
about their work. 


Better Information 


In this way more complete information 
is elicited as ge applicants think of 
“general clerical” “general secretarial” 
work as the duties they 
have had, whereas the same job title may 
include entirely different duties re- 
sponsibilities in different organizations. 
Also the manner in which applicants de- 
scribe previous positions proves valuable in 
revealing personality, interest in work, and 
general intelligence and background. If a 
prospective employee cannot tell what her 
duties were on a job she has had for some 
time or how her work fitted into the or- 
ganization picture, one questions her in- 
terest in her work or her ability to “catch 

on” and use her head. 

Hobbies or interests, while in school if 
the applicant is a recent graduate, or out- 
side of working hours, are brought up, as 
often those who are interested in and find 


time tor outside activities are more alert 
and show greater initiative on a job. 

Jobs are described to candidates fran icly 
and as accurately as possible with no at- 
tempt to glamorize them—any job car be 
made to sound glamorous, but these in‘cr- 
viewers feel that there is danger of ‘is- 
illusionment if this is done, to the ulti: ate 
disadvantage of the company. Employees 
must be happy on their jobs if they are to 
do well and the job must provide enough 
challenge to them. Sometimes a person 
who could probably do a job easily and 
well is not taken because it is felt she 
would expect too much from the job and 
hope for too fast advancement; another 
person would be happy on routine work 

One source for obtaining worth-while 
office employees is the reference file of in- 
dividuals for whom there is no immediate 
vacancy. On many occasions employees 
have been hired months after they origi- 
nally applied. When an opening occiirs, 
this reference file is checked for possibuli- 
ties before other sources are tried; of 
course, with the present employment situ- 
ation, fewer applicants can be obtained in 
this way than in normal times. When 
time permits, the office tries to talk to all 
people who apply even though no jobs are 
available, in order to keep up the file of 
possibilities. However, as this is not pri- 
marily a personnel office, time does not 
always allow this. 


Final Selection 


The final selection from the two or three 
best qualified applicants is left to the head 
of the department where the vacancy ex- 
ists. It is important that the personalities 
of the department head and his employees 
“click” and also the applicant should have 
an opportunity to “look over” his or her 
prospective boss. 

It has been found that candidates who 
are very anxious to be accepted for the 
particular job (not just anxious to get a 
job) usually prove to be better employees 
than those who are not so eager, and this 
point has in cases of two equally satisfac- 
tory applicants often been the deciding 
factor. 

After both have interviewed _ the 
promising applicants, Mr. Ball and Miss 
Todd compare their estimates, which are 
usually in agreement. In many instances 
applicants are asked to return, as a second 
contact may be desirable to note different 
moods or reactions. The prospective 
worker, better acquainted with the depart- 
ment when the second visit takes place, 
may show more desirable characteristics. 
Sometimes the contrary is true. One such 
example occurred when an applicant who 
could not be immediately employed re- 
turned a few months later transformed 
into a “glamor girl” who would fit less 
harmoniously into the office group. Such 
changes are, however, exceptional. 

When new employees come to work they 
are accompanied to the division in which 
they are to work and are introduced to 
their co-workers. Secretaries and others 
who will come in contact with other divi- 
sions are also introduced to the key em- 
ployees in those sections. 


Before employment is definite all appli- 
cants must undergo complete physical ex- 
aminations. This procedure provides a 
safeguard for other employees and gives 
them a feeling of confidence that no disease 
can be contracted through association with 
co-workers. It also is a protection to the 
company, which provides generous sickness 
benefits and insurance for its employees. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


CINCINNATI 


Che Cincinnati Public Schools offer a 
strong commercial program in both its 
comprehensive and vocational schools. 

Prograr1 planning for each individual 
student is guided by the following general 
considerations : 


Well-Balanced Program 


The program for each pupil should be 
well-balanced. It is desirable that the 
four-year high school program for most 
pupils include at least three units of social 
studies and at least two units of science, 
although at the present time only two units 
of social studies and one unit of science 
are definitely required for graduation. At 
least one unit of mathematics should be 
taken by most pupils, although none is 
required unless the pupil fails the pro- 
ficiency test on fundamentals. Mathe- 
matics, however, is required at Central 
Vocational High School. 


General Education in Grades Nine and Ten 


The aim of the ninth and tenth grades 
for most pupils is to emphasize a thorough 
and basic general education rather than 
specialization. The number of years which 
a pupil may remain in high school should 
influence the selection of school and sub- 
jects in the ninth and tenth grades. These 
grades are for most pupils, basic and pre- 
paratory to the eleventh and twelfth grades 
and emphasize general rather than voca- 
tional education. 


Specialization in Grades Eleven and Twelve 


Vocational efficiency or preparation for 
college is, for most pupils, the chief aim 
of the last two years of high school. The 
election of a field of major specialization 
in either the comprehensive or vocational 
high school should take into account the 
pupil’s interests and abilities as well as his 
present and future needs. 

In the Comprehensive High Schools it 
is in many cases advisable for pupils in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades, interested in 
such subjects as business, home economics, 
and industrial arts, to devote at least half 
of their time to one of these fields. 

In the Vocational High Schools the em- 
phasis in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
is vocational, with one half of the school 
time devoted to the major vocational field 
and the other half, to closely related sub- 
jects. In the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
pupils are given an additional opportunity 
for preparation in their special field by 
means of the co-operative plan, whereby 
pupils spend half-time in related employ- 
ment getting practical work experience, 
and half-time in school. During these 
years, the school year is extended to forty- 
eight weeks for pupils following this plan. 

Business subjects are offered in all com- 
prehensive high schools except Walnut 
Hills. Only a few business courses are 
offered at Hartwell. Woodward offers 
both the comprehensive program or a spe- 
cial four-year vocational commercial pro- 
gram. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The typical comprehensive high school 
program for commercial students is as 
follows: 


Ninth Grade 
Required Subjects 


English I .. 
Physical 


Elective Subjects 
Junior Business 
Geography 


Tenth Grade 
Required Subjects 


English IT 
Physical Education II 


Elective Subjects 
Select 3 from the following 
Typewriting I 
Geography 
Business Arithmetic (1% yr.)... 
Consumer Education (% yr.)....... 


Eleventh Grade 
Required Subjects 


English IIT § 
American History and Government... 5 
Physical Education ITI 3 


Elective Subjects 

Select 2 or 3 from the following 
Bookkeeping I 5 
f{Shorthand I 
UTypewriting IT 
Typewriting I, IT 
Office Practice 
Salesmanship and Advertising 


Twelfth Grade 
Required Subjects 


American History and Government... 
Physical Education IV 


Elective Subjects 

Select 3 or 4 from the following 
Bookkeeping IT 
Shorthand IT with Secretarial Practice 10 
Office Practice 5 
Business Administration (1% yr.).... 5 
Economics (1%4 yr.).......- 5 


Permission may be granted to elect two (2) 
majors in any field where offerings make it pos- 
sible. Four years in one foreign language and 
two in another may constitute two majors in 
foreign language. 

Typewriting I must precede Shorthand I. Type- 
writing may be taken as a fifth subject by pupils 
who rank in the upper two-thirds of their class. 

Usually no credit is given for less than two 
years of a foreign language or Shorthand. 

At Walnut Hills business subjects are not 
offered and Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
are offered only in grades 7 and 8. 

Many ninth grade pupils should take Civics. 
The subject should be considered a requirement 
for pupils who may drop out of high school be- 
fore the end of the eleventh grade. Those who 
remain in high school to complete the eleventh 
grade will have the full year of required Ameri- 
can History and Government and need not there- 
fore take Civics in the ninth grade. It is not 
intended that Civics interfere with the election of 
Algebra or Foreign Language in the ninth grade 
for pupils who have the ability to study these 
subjects with profit. 

If schedules permit, pupils should take Ameri- 
can History and Government in the eleventh grade 
rather than defer it to twelfth grade. 

Retailing is offered for a major in Business in 
the twelfth grade. The course is taught in down- 
town stores where one-half of the day is spent in 
class and the other half in work in the store. 


Sequences in Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, Clerical, and Secretarial are offered in 
the Vocational Commercial Department of 
Woodward High School in accordance 
with the following program: 

Ninth Grade 


Basic Preparatory Laboratory 
General Business I 
English I 
Elect one: 
§Civics 
Mathematics 
General Science 
Physical Education 
Music 


Tenth Grade 


Basic Preparatory Laboratory 
General Business II.........-. 
English II 
World History 
Elect one: 
§ Mathematics 
Geography 
Physical Education 
Activities 
Eleventh Grade 


Vocational Field 
Elect Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
General Clerical, or Secretarial. 
Business English I 
Co-op. Conference 
American History and Government. . 
Physical Education 
Activities 


Twelfth Grade 


Vocational Field 
Elected in previous year. 
Elect one: 
Business Law 
Business Management and Organi- 
zation 
Economics 
Elect one: 
(Calculating Machine .......-- 
{Office Practice 
(Business English II 
Co-op. Conference 
Physical Education 
Activities 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Grade 11 
Vocational field includes Bookkeeping I, Office 
Appliances, and Office Machines. Related sub- 
jects are Business English I and Adding-Listing 
Machines. 
Grade 12 
Vocational field includes Bookkeeping IT, Post- 
ing Machine Operation, Calculators. Related sub- 
jects are Business English IT, Business Law, 
Business Organization and Management, and 
Economics. 
Clerical 
Grade 11 
Vocational field includes Office Practice, Office 
Machines (Mimeograph, Graphotype, Addresso- 
graph, Multigraph, Gelatin and Fluid Duplicators, 
Vari-typer, and Mimeoscope). Related subjects 
are Business English I and Adding-Listing Ma- 
chines. 
Grade 12 
includes Office Practice II, 
Related subjects are 
Law, Business 


Vocational field 
Filing, and Production. 
Business English II, Business 
Organization and Management. 
Secretarial 

Grade 11 

Vocational field includes Shorthand I, Tran- 
scription, Filing, and elective in Calculating and 
Duplicating Machines. Related subject is Busi- 
ness English I. 

Grade 12 

Vocational field includes Shorthand Il, Tran- 
scription, Dictaphone and Ediphone operation and 
Office Machines (Mimeograph, Graphotype, Ad- 
dressograph, Multigraph, Gelatin and Fluid Dupli- 
cators, Vari-typer, and Mimeoscope). Related 
subjects are Business English II, Business Law, 
Business Organization and Management and Eco- 
nomics. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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RECEN 


T CHANGES 


The appointment of Wilton T. Ander- 
son as head of the business administra- 
tion department of Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, was recently announced. Mr. 
Anderson has resigned his teaching po- 
sition at Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California, to accept this appointment. 
Before going to Armstrong College he 
was head of the business department in 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College, 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma. His B.S. degree 
is from Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Oklahoma, and he obtained his 
Master’s degree from University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


A new member of the teaching staff 
at Southern State Normal School, 
Springfield, South Dakota, is Clifford 
Berry. He is a former teacher of busi- 
ness subjects in Frederick, South Da- 
kota. 


William H. Butterfield, former presi- 
dent of the American Business Writing 
Association, recently resigned as chair- 
man of the department of business com- 
munication, University of Oklahoma, to 
accept the position of Educational Di- 
rector of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation. 


J. Leslie Ellis, former head of the 
Business Education Department at 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania, is now in charge of business edu- 
cation at the Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


C. L. Littlefield has accepted a posi- 
tion on the teaching staff of Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. He was 
formerly on the faculty of West Texas 
State College and Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. 


Richard Margison, former Captain in 
the Army, is now teaching in the North 
Hampton Business College, North 
Hampton, Massachusetts. Before en- 
tering the Army he was a business teach- 
er in Mahopoc, New York. 


Robert A. Morton, former proprietor 
of the Wooster (Ohio) Business Col- 
lege and member of the faculty of Woo- 
ster College, is now assistant principal 
of the Accounting and Business Admin- 
istration Department of Tiffin Univer- 
sity, Tiffin, Ohio. Mr. Morton’s Mas- 
ter’s degree is from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Harry Q. Packer, former supervisor 
for distributive education in Middlesex 
County, New Jersey, is now state su- 
pevisor of distributive education in West 
Virginia. 


Beatrice Richards has resigned her 
teaching position in the Sheboygan 
Falls (Wisconsin) High School to ac- 
cept a position on the faculty of the 
Senior High School, Monroe, Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Roy E. Stanton, a former teacher in 
the Senior High School, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, has accepted a position on the 
teaching staff at Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


R. J. Thomas is now a member of the 
teaching staff of the department of com- 
merce and business administration at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. Before entering the 
Navy Mr. Thomas was on the faculty of 
the business education department at 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery, West Virginia. He is a 
graduate of Whitewater State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, and 
obtained his Master’s degree from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
linois. 


Jeannette Winter, a former tea: 
Minnesota, Montana, and the Sta’! 
lege of Washington, is now sup: 
of commercial education in the Ha 
territory. 


C. M. Yoder has resigned as pri 
of the State Teachers College at \ 
water, Wisconsin, and bee: 
ceeded by Dr. Robert C. Williams. 
Yoder has been president of the \ 
water State Teachers College for s: 
years. Before going to Whitewat: 
taught in Minneapolis, Milwauke: 
Eau Clair high schools. Dr. Wi!)iams 
was acting president of State Teachers 
College, Superior, Wisconsin, before ac- 
cepting his present position. His \{.A, 
and Ph.D. degrees are from Iowa “tate 
University. 


INCOME TAX and Social Security Course 


By D. B. Marti, in Collaboration with the Prentice-Hall Fedural Tax Editors 


Written Specifically for Your Secretarial, 


Co 


edits, TAX 


WRITE TODAY 
Simplified Tex TH F 
Gross Income, APPROVAL COPIES 


OID of intricate issues peculiar 

to high corporate finance. Intend- 

ed for the many students who will 
find tax matters one of the important, 
time consuming phases within the 
routine of their daily work. The only 
tax text written specifically for steno- 
— bookkeeping, and ‘secretarial stu- 
ents. 


INCOME TAX and Social Se- 
curity Course covers all essen- 
tials for providing all students 
with sound working knowledge 
of income tax and social security 
‘aws. 


A course to complement 
standard commercial train- 
ing—adaptable to several 
teaching programs. Mail 
the coupon below today 
for an approval copy of 
this text, text supplement, 


Bad Debs, JusT WHAT WE NEED 
gyi’ TO ROUND OUT 
by Individuals BOOKKEEPING AND 

wry TAX) SECRETARIAL. 

sociat secu 


Survive! 
and S 
Lnemployment 


WE FIND IT 
VERY EFFECTIVE 
AS A SIX WEEK, 


BUSINESS MEN 
FROM TOWN ATTEND 
OUR MARTI CLASSES 


PRENTICE-HALL, 


IT Is PERFECT 
TERMINAL COURSE 
MATERIAL TO FOLLO 
OUR BOOKKEEPING. 


If I do not consider these books suitable for 
adoption for my class, I will return, or pay 
for at list, less discount. 


and workbook. 


Please send on 99 days’ ap- 
proval []Text, (JSupplement, 
QWorkbook for D. B. 
Marti’s Income Tax and So- 
cial Security Course. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Inc. New York 11, N.Y. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


‘Tri-State Meeting Announced 


Alfred H. Quinette, president of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Associa- 
tion, has announced that the fall conven- 
tion of this group will be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Friday evening and Saturday, October 
fourth and fifth. The theme of the con- 
vention will be “Better Instruction in 
Business Education.” 

Complete information about the pro- 
gram will appear in a later issue of this 
magazine, 


New England Business College 
Association Meeting 


The spring meeting of the New England 
Susiness College Association was held at 
the Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, Friday and Saturday, May 24 and 235. 
The program included panel discussions on 
Friday afternoon, a banquet Friday eve- 
ning, and a business session on Saturday 
morning. 

Myron C. Fisher acted as Master of 
Ceremonies for the panel discussions, Mrs. 
Dorothy L. Salter, president of the group, 
presided at the business session, and 
Charles Wilson, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools, was the banquet speaker. 

The date for the fall meeting of this 
group has been set for December 6 and 7. 
The meeting will be held in Boston. 


N.A.A.C.S. Activities 


A formal luncheon for members of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools Association was held on 
April 19th during the E.C.T.A. convention 
at the Hotel New Yorker in New York. 
Approximately twenty-five members were 
present to hear an address by Sanford L. 
Fisher, president of the association. Mr. 
Fisher introduced the newly appointed sec- 
retary of the group, Charles S. Wilson, 
who outlined the program and plans for 
future activities. 

The Board of Governors of the N.A.A. 
C.S. will meet in Chicago on July 5th, 6th 
and 7th to plan for the annual convention 
of the association and to act upon applica- 
tions for membership and other business 
which has been pending since the last 
meeting in December, 1945. 


1945 Business Education Index 


The Index sponsored by Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon is, as it was in the previous five years, 
a major contribution. It has again been 
edited by Dr. M. H. Freeman of State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 
It indexes 35 business education periodi- 
cals; the business education articles in 42 
general periodicals; and partially indexes 
the contents of 38 general periodicals. It 
is interesting to note the various contribu- 
tions of articles and books on business edu- 
cation and the changes in emphasis upon 
various topics. The /ndex may be secured 
from The Business Education World, 270 
— Avenue, New York 16, New 

ork, 


JUNE, 1946 


Steele Returns to 
American Book Company 


L. E. Steele, who has been on leave of 
absence from the American Book Company 
Commercial Department since February, 
1942, while serving in the United States 
Navy, has returned to this company as 
Director of Commercial Publications. At 
the present time he is conducting an analy- 
sis of trends in business subjects. 

His first assignment as a Lieutenant in 
the Navy was as Port Director in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, where he was responsible 
for ships leaving this port until they 


reached the next control port. His service 
in World War I and experience in traffic 
and transportation made him exceptionally 
well qualified to handle this responsible as- 
signment, which he held for two and one- 
half years. He later was in command of 
one of four of the first skeleton Port 
Director organization units to be sent to 
the Pacific. At the time of his discharge 
he held the rank of Lieutenant Commander. 

Mr. Steele’s many friends among busi- 
ness teachers are proud of his splendid war 
record and are pleased to have him back 
in the field. 


Willard Rude Retires 


The retirement of Willard Rude as head 
of the department of secretarial adminis- 
tration at Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, was recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Rude headed this depart- 
ment for thirty years. The Oklahoma 
Commercial Teachers Association has 
adopted the following resolution : 

Wuereas, Professor Willard Rude, who 
for the past thirty years has been head of 
the department of secretarial administration 
at Oklahoma A. & M. College, and who 
has recently relinquished his position as 
head of the department, and is retiring on 
half time; and 

WuereEAs, he has rendered such excel- 
lent service in the field of secretarial 
training, and business education in general, 
to thousands of commercial teachers and 
= students during these thirty years; 
anc 

FURTHERMORE, in recognition of the 
honor that has been brought to Oklahoma 
through his achievements and the achieve- 
ments of his former students, be it 

RESOLVED, that the members of the Okla- 
horna Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
accord him tribute and join in expressing 
our sincere best wishes for his continued 
success and happiness. 


New Business School Directory 


The National Council of Business 
Schools, 839 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., has announced the 
forthcoming publication of its second an- 
nual Directory. This Directory lists over 
500 schools that have been inspected and 
approved for the teaching of one or more 
ot the Council’s five basic courses: Steno- 
graphic, Secretarial, Executive Secretarial, 
Junior Accounting, and Higher Accounting 
and Business Administration. 

e 


Artistic Typewriting Contest 


Over 1600 entries were received in the 
Eighth Annual Artistic Typing Contest, 
sponsored by Julius Nelson, of Baltimore. 
The designs were submitted by students in 
116 schools in the United States and from 
several schools in Canada and South Amer- 
ica. While most of the entries came from 
students, a number were also received from 
stenographers, typists, and teachers. 

The winning black-and-white entry was 
submitted by Rosaire J. Belanger, of Bid- 
deford, Maine. The top colored entry was 
submitted by Mrs. Ethel H. Quick, a com- 
mercial teacher at the Gray Ridge High 
School, Gray Ridge, Missouri. The school 
trophy was won by the Holy Rosary High 
School, Rochester, New Hampshire. 

A reproduction of the design submitted 
by Miss Belanger appears on page 22 of 
this issue of THE JOURNAL. 

* 


New Officers of Associations 


At a recent meeting of the commercial 
section of Alabama Education Association, 
held in Birmingham, Frank M. Herndon, 
Sidney Lanier High School, Montgomery, 
was elected chairman. Ellen Moore, of 
Coffee High School, Flounce, was elected 
vice-chairman and the new secretary-treas- 
urer is Lelah Brownfield, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 


Archie D. Waring, Walsh Institute, De- 
troit, has been elected president of the 
Michigan Business Education Association. 
First vice-president is Gertrude Murray, 
Ypsilanti High School, Ypsilanti, and the 
second vice-president is Kryn Rynbrand, 
Central High School, Kalamazoo. Arthur 
Balfour, Argubright College, Battle Creek, 
is a new member of the executive board. 


The newly elected president of the South 
Carolina Education Association is Eliza- 
beth O’Dell, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. The other new officers are: 
Vice-president, Mrs. Rita Heape, High 
School, Greenville; secretary, Mary 
Frances Lide, High School, Dillon; treas- 
urer, Carolyn Block, Memminger High 
School, Charleston. 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association will have the following officers 
for the year 1946-1947: President, Paul M. 
Pair, The Gregg College, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; vice-president, Marjorie McLeod, 
Leyden Township High School, Franklin 
Park, Illinois; treasurer, Eleanor F. Dol- 
lins, East High School, Aurora, Illinois. 
The secretary is to be appointed by the 
president. 
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CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRAN- 
SCRIPTION, Pitman Edition, by Hamden 
L. Forkner, Agnes E. Osborne, James E. 
O’Brien; Boston: D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, 545 pp. $2.00. 


This highly functional text cuts down 
training time in preparing — secretaries. 
Correlation of dictation and transcription 
enables the student to develop at the same 
time the several abilities required in the 
techniques of shorthand, typewriting, and 
transcription. 

Intensive training is provided for achiev- 
ing accuracy, with stress on the fundamen- 
tals of English, spelling, punctuation, and 
word division. No word, phrase, or punc- 
tuation mark is used in an exercise before 
it is introduced formally for practice by 
the student. 

In addition to the Phrase List, the Ap- 
pendix includes the following lists: The 
3000 Most-Used Words from the Horn 
Study, Principal Cities of the United 
States (population of 100,000 or more), 
The States of the United States, Common 
Christian Names, and Common Surnames, 
all divided as they should appear at the 
end of typewritten lines. Each of these 
words is followed by the number of the 
unit and exercise in which it first appears 
in the text. 

All shorthand and typing strokes are 
counted. Teaching problems are made sim- 
ple through arrangement and selection of 
material. Shorthand plates of the dicta- 
tion and typing exercises are provided at 
the end of each unit, and the text contains 
fourteen illustrations of letter styles. Care- 
ful correlation of material enables the stu- 
dent to handle the complete cycle of work 
required in transcription. 

The Gregg edition cf this book has been 
available for some time. 


SMALL BUSINESS AS A CAREER, by 
Richard Wessels, Syracuse. Syracuse 
University Press, 199 pp. $2.50. 


This book is based on a series of panel 
discussions held at Syracuse University. 
These discussions form a considerable part 
of the material for this book. It deals 
with opportunities in small business, how 
to start a business, finance, locating, equip- 
ping, pricing, insurance, getting customers, 
sales promotion, selecting employees, keep- 
ing records and business letters. 

The book is an interesting and helpful 
contribution to this area of business en- 
terprise which is now receiving so much 
attention in the school. 


GETTING A JOB IN ADVERTISING, by 
James D. Woolf, New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 103 pp. $2.00. 


This book is an excellent guide for 
those young men and women who are in- 
terested in going into advertising. It is 
realistic, enthusiastic and_ interestingly 
written. It has a place in any library for 
those interested in business occupations. 
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LETTER WRITING IN BUSINESS, by W. 
H. Conant, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 332 pp. $2.00. 


A thorough treatment of business let- 
ters designed for college and adult stu- 
dents. At the outset, the student is given 
a helpful overview of business letters— 
their importance and function in conduct- 
ing modern business and their basic ele- 
ments. Practical principles and fine points 
that create superior letters are then pre- 
sented and applied to a wide variety of 
business letters, a total of ten different 
types: sales, purchasing, accounting, engi- 
neering, traffic, service, personnel, follow- 
up, form letters, and circular letters. 

The book is illustrated with more than 
300 actual business letters taken from the 
files of going business concerns. The au- 
thor comments on each illustrative letter 
and wherever suitable offers an improved 
letter by revising the original in part or 
in full. 

There are 163 assignments for the stu- 
dent—all of them correlated with the first 
18 chapters of the text. It provides gen- 
eral instructions for the student and work 
sheets for completing all the assignments. 

A workbook to accompany Letter |WVrit- 
ing in Business has also been produced. 
The student assignments—163 of them cor- 
related with the first 18 chapters of the 
text—are contained in the workbook. In 
addition, the workbook contains general 
instructions for the student, illustrations 
of letter and envelope styles, and work 
sheets for completing the assignments. The 
price of the workbook is $1.40. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING, by Fred M. Fow- 
ler, Office of Education, Vocational 
Division Bulletin 232, Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 156 pp. 5c. 


Does a vocational course serve well 
both those being trained and the needs 
of employers? Vocational educators 
have long known that part of the answer 
lies in the kind of persons admitted to 
their classes. The selection process, then, 
is a key to many problems. It can, if 
wisely carried on, open the way to better 
instruction, to increased ability to satisfy 
the labor market, and to improved service 
to trainees. 

The part played by vocational educa- 
tion in the war effort and the hope of 
equally great service in the reconversion 
and post-war periods now focus attention 
more than ever upon good selection. 

This bulletin treats selection as some- 
thing to be brought about through pro- 
cedures basic to a guidance program. Be- 
cause of this it will have a double value. 
The bulletin will serve not only directors 
of vocational programs and those respon- 
sible for selection in those programs, but 
also all who counsel students in the 
schools from which vocational trainees 
come. This publication should also be a 
very useful reference in counselor train- 
ing. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUS)- 
NESSES, by John A. Pendery, Cinci:- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Cor- 
pany. Instructional Set, $1.20. 


This self-contain.d practice outfit 
not attempt to cover all the general prin 
ples of bookkeeping and accounting. |! 
does provide specific training in keepin. 
records for a typical small business. 1! « 
set is based upon the use of a cash regs 
ter in a retail store. It contains a book ct 
of instructions and a narrative of trans 
actions with a one-book system of accounis, 
a check book, and a simplified pay rol! 
record and files. 

An advantage of this set is that the stu 
dent does not need to know double entry 
bookkeeping, and it may, therefore, be use«i 
to develop record keeping ability in dis- 
tributive education classes. 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING INTER- 
MEDIATE, 3rd Edition, by H. A. Fin- 
ney, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
873 pp. $5.00. 


This complete and popular college book 
on the teaching of accounting has been 
thoroughly revised. The author has added 
two new chapters to cover recent develop- 
ments in fundamental accounting theory. 
Throughout the book, increased emphasis 
has been placed on the importance of ac- 
counting theory as a basis of governing 
principles, conventions, and rules. Somme 
transfers of topics have been made be- 
tween the intermediate and advanced texts. 
To provide additional, alternative, and 
more diversified assignment material, more 
questions and problems are incorporated in 
this edition. 


BIBLIOTHERAPHY ON HOW TO SECURE 
A POSITION, by Madalene E. Smith, 
Morgantown, West Virginia: 27 pp. 50c. 


This bulletin is described as a bibliogra- 
phy for a resource unit, and may be used 
in connection with planning development or 
evaluating any teaching unit concerned 
with securing a position. 

The bulletin is primarily a specific teach- 
ing aid carefully selected to achieve the 
purpose of the unit. There are book ref- 
erences for teachers and students, maga- 
zine articles, year books, films, and teach- 
ing materials. 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED WOMEN AND 
THE HOME, prepared by the Commit- 
tee of Consultants, 10 West 40th 
Street, New York: The Women’s Fed- 
eration. 15 pp. 10c. 


This little bulletin is an interesting 
analysis on the problem of the modern 
woman maintaining a home and at the 
same time earning a living. Such prob- 
lems as union membership, conflicting atti- 
tudes, health, working conditions, house- 
hold assistance, and similar topics are given 
interesting consideration. 
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FINDING THE PROSPECT AND GETTING 
THE INTERVIEW, by Charles B. Roth, 
2 Prentice-Hall, Inc., 177 pp. 


A universal aspect of the problem of 
elling is presented in this book. It deals 
vith the problem of finding the person 
who is interested in buying, whether he 
realizes it or not. It should be helpful in 
climinating waste of time for the salesman. 
The book gives the rules and techniques 
‘or selecting prospects and securing inter- 
views, predetermining purchasing power, 
and making the most of the first few sec- 
onds of the sales talk. It should be par- 
ticularly useful in in-service training pro- 
zrams as well as to experienced salesmen. 


ASPECTS OF ARMY DEPOT ADMINIS- 
TRATION, by Schuyler Dean Hoslett, 
New York: The American Historical 
Company, Inc., 87 pp. $2.00. 

This book discusses some recurring prac- 
tical problems of management as illustrated 
at the Kansas City Quartermaster Depot. 
It describes a system of administrative 
control, discusses some of the human prob- 
lems of administration common to military 
organizations employing large numbers of 
civilians, and suggests some difficulties en- 
countered in putting a specific program into 
effect. “Too often writers in the field only 
describe programs that presumably were 
entirely successful,” says the author. “It 
is just as important to point out pitfalls 
and mistakes which may help to guide 
others.” 

Administrators and supervisors will find 
this book highly useful because it suggests 
practical ways to improve the management 
function. Certain features described—such 
as the system of administrative control, the 
work simplification program, modern em- 
ployee placement practices, advisers for 
new executives, non-directive employee 
counseling, and employee training as an 
operating responsibility—will command spe- 
cial attention. Every person who directs 
the work of others will find the chapter on 
personnel research and its application espe- 
cially stimulating and suggestive. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE A 
SMALL BUSINESS by John W. Ernest, 
Sacramento, California: Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of 
Education, 2 Vols., 297 pp. $1.25 for 
both volumes. 


The content of the bulletin presents 
information that must be taken into ac- 
count in the organization and operation 
of a business enterprise. These include: 
market surveys of potential and actual 
business possibilities; financing, including 
credits and collections; location; store 
layout, equipment, and lighting; renting 
and leasing; record keeping; purchasing 
and inventory control; merchandising and 
sales promotion; hiring, training, and 
supervising personnel; laws and_ regula- 
tions affecting management of the busi- 
ness, and public relations. 

_ The timeliness of the program of in- 
formation and training as given in this 
bulletin should be apparent to those who 
have a part in helping the returning 
serviceman and woman to resume their 
occupational careers. A definite respon- 
sibility and opportunity rests upon the 
shoulders of the counselor ‘and the in- 
structor to provide practical, adequate and 
up-to-date instructional material that will 
assure service personnel the maximum of 
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return from the time spent in studying 
the material presented in the units com- 
prising the course. 

The outlines have been tested and re- 
fined, and are the result of a satisfac- 
tory and stimulating series of conferences 
involving over 150 people. The outlines 
as they now stand should be considered 
somewhat as an accordion to be expanded 
and contracted depending upon the inter- 
ests and experience of the particular 
group with which you are working. 

Due to the limited number of copies 
that were published, additional copies are 
not generally available. The material 
may be reproduced provided credit is 
given to the Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion, California State Department of 


Education. 


TEACHING WITH FILMS, by George H. 
Fern and Eldon Robbins, Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 146 
pp. $1.75. 

The book presents the practical tech- 
niques required for using this important 
teaching aid to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. It has special application to in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education. It 
explains why instructional film should wu 
used, defines a good teaching film, tetis 
when a film should be used for instruction 
and how to obtain best results. 

Also included are suggestions for the 
person who would like to make his own 
instructional films, advice and operation of 
projection equipment, tips on storage and 
repair of films, information on the organi- 
zation and administration of an audio- 
visual aids program for instruction, and 
comments on financing such a program. 

The authors have succeeded in bringing 
together in one volume the practical in- 
formation useful to any shop teacher who 
sincerely desires to use films effectively. 
Where opinions are expressed, they are 
based upon observation and close experi- 
ence with instruction and training of youth 
over a period of years. 

This book should be especially useful to 
business teachers. There is no area of 
school learning which lends itself better 
to the use of films as an aid for instruc- 
tion and in which less has been done. 


BASIC VOCABULARY FOR SECRETAR- 
IES, by Charles A. Thomas, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 93 pp. 80c. 

More than five thousand words of high 
frequency use in business are given with 
the Thomas Shorthand outlines. They are 
presented alphabetically in a unit-by-unit 
correlation with the second edition of the 
Thomas Manual. Over three thousand of 
these words are presented in the first two 
units: the units containing the early word- 
writing developments of the system. The 
shorthand outlines have been written by 


Karl Marshall. 


METHODS OF TEACHING CONSUMER 
EDUCATION, by Puzant Gabriel, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 45 pp. Single copies free. 


This study has been published as a 
monograph in the business education series 
of the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany. The bulletin deals with objectives, 
visual aids, homework, class work refer- 
ence books, supplementary reference mate- 
rials, magazines, and methods of teaching 
in secondary schools. Teachers of con- 
sumer education will be interested in read- 
ing this bulletin. 


STUDY REPORTS, by A. C. Stephens, for 
use with COLLEGE LAW, by Peters- 
Charles, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 79 pp. 56c. 


This workbook and four achievement 
tests are offered for optional use with the 
textbook. The workbook, conveniently 
designed with detachable pages, follows the 
arrangement of the text, section by sec- 
tion. 

It serves not only to give additional drill 
on subject matter principles, but empha- 
sizes the finer details which are so elusive 
and frequently lost without directed at- 
tention. 

Blank legal forms for pupil practice are 
included. 

The four achievement tests provide a 
very simple yet comprehensive device for 
checking and evaluating progress upon 


completion of major segments of course, 


INTEREST PATTERNS OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS, by Harold F. 
Koepke. Bulletin No. 38 (March 1946), 
The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. 

This 64 page bulletin is primarily con- 
cerned with an abstract of Doctor Koepke’s 
study. Individual copies may be secured 
from S. J. Turille, Madison State College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, for 50c. 

The study is concerned with the interests 
of women teachers of business subjects as 
compared to those of women in other oc- 
cupations. The results indicate that the 
interests of business teachers can be dif- 
ferentiated from those of other teachers 
and that women teachers of business edu- 
cation are a rather homogeneous group. 
The study has significant counseling impli- 
cations and indicates a significant path for 
additional future study. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF RE- 
HABILITATION, by John E. Davis, 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 
$3.00. 


The book is written from the point-of- 
view of the psychologist and psychiatrist, 
and while the language is a bit technical it 
is for this very reason not so very simple 
as to be merely a trite repetition of what 
every teacher already knows. The author 
shows how the school can help in the im- 
portant task of rehabilitation. Some atten- 
tion is given to occupational therapy. It is 
unfortunate that more business teachers 
have not interested themselves in how the 
typewriter and other office machines can be 
used for rehabilitation. Many adults ob- 
ject to the play aspect of job therapy. They 
can be made to see that learning the use 
of the typewriter and similar business ma- 
chines is not play—it is skill development 
that has significant work value. 


CHANGING YOUR WORK, by J. Gustav 
White, New York: Association Press, 
210 pp. $2.50. 


Fiction-like but actual experiences are 
the basic material for this vocational guid- 
ance book. It gives a new approach to 
job facts; how to undertake self-inventory, 
and investigate the labor market. Among 
the topics it considers are: problems of 
changing jobs; after leaving the armed 
services; when fired; dissatisfaction with 
work; emotional handicaps; and many 
similar topics. It is a good adult level 
guidance aid. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 37) 


Preparation for the Distributive occupa- 
tions is handled at the East Vocational 
High School in the following four-year 
program: 


Ninth Grade 
Hrs. Crs 
Basic Preparatory Shops........... 10 (1) 
Elect two, preferably from two 


fields: Art Needlework, Consumer 
Education, Dressmaking, Foods 
Preparation and Service, Power 
Machine Sewing, Retailing. 


General Science .......... 5 (1) 
Elect one: 
Mathematics 
Physical Education 3 
Activities 
Tenth Grade 
Hrs. Crs. 
Basic Preparatory Shops........... 10 (1) 
Elect two shops, preferably from 
two fields: Art Needlework, Con- 
sumer Education, Dressmaking, 
Foods Preparation and_ Service, 
Power Machine Sewing, Merchan- 
dise Studies. 
5 (1) 
Music; Art; Dramatics and Speech; 
School Publication. 
Activities 
Eleventh Grade 
Hrs. Crs 
Elect Clothing, Distributive, or 
‘oods. 
Clothing—Related Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, Design, and Trade Informa- 
tion, Safety and Job Ethics...... 9 (1%) 
Distributive — Related Mathematics, 
English, Art, Health, and Job 
Foods—Related Mathematics, and 
American History and Government.. 4 (1) 
Physical Education ................ 2 (%) 
Activities 
Twelfth Grade 
Hrs. Crs 


Continue field elected in previous 
year—Clothing, Distributive, or 


‘oods. 

Clothing—Related Science, Design, 

and Mathematics ............... 9 (y) 
Distributive — Related Mathematics, 

Foods—Related Science and Art, and 

English . 
Physical Education ............... 2 (4) 
Activities 


Distributive Occupations 


Grade 11 


Vocational field includes Principles of Retail- 
ing, Psvchology of Selling, and Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations. Related subjects are Business 
English, Store Arithmetic and Stock Control, Dis- 
play Art, and Safety, Health and Job Ethics. 


Grade 12 
Vocational, field includes Store and Selling 
Problems, and Merchandise’ Analysis. Related 
subiects are Speech and Business English, Store 
Mathematics, with an elective in the field of Art 
or Clothing. 


WILL YOU GIVE 
THAT THEY MAY LIVE? 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 16 


SOME SPECIAL CASES IN 
VETERAN COUNSELING 
by Lawrence W. Dixon 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 


1. If a veteran qualifies under Public Law 
16 may he elect to take benefits either 
under this Act or under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act? 

Yes. But after his application has be- 
come effective, a change from one to the 
other cannot thereafter be made. Under 
the Public Law 16, more supervision natu- 
rally may be exercised in an effort to help 
rehabilitate the veteran. The Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act emphasizes greater free- 
dom of choice in pursuing any course of 
training or education which the particular 
institution offers. Thus, one may qualify 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
and not under Public Law 16. 


2. Which law is more advantageous to the 
disabled veteran? 

The Public Law 16, as amended, sets 
up a program for those who need to be 
vocationally ‘habilitated because of in- 
juries sustained or diseases contracted while 
in active service. One who is qualified to 
receive benefits under Public Law 16 may 
do so or he may apply for the benefits 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
However, changes cannot subsequently be 
made from one to the other. Public Law 
16 provides for a somewhat higher sub- 
sistence allowance than is allowed by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. Further- 
more, the veteran is entitled to the maxi- 
mum four years of training, if necessary, 
regardless of his length of service. The 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act does not 
propose a program of rehabilitation, and, 
therefore, is more liberal in its require- 
ments. 


3. May a veteran select the curriculum he 
desires to follow? 

That depends on whether he is receiving 
assistance under the Public Law 16 or the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. Since the 
former is concerned with a rehabilitation 
program established for the purpose of 
aiding veterans in making the necessary 
vocational readjustments, greater super- 
vision will necessarily be expected in guid- 
ing the veterans. The Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act is extremely liberal in per- 
mitting a veteran to select any recognized 
school and to pursue any curriculum for 
which he indicates a preference. 


4. What opportunity is presented for a 
veteran to pursue apprenticeship training? 

Of the numerous thousands of appren- 
ticeship training programs in the United 
States, virtually in every instance (if not 
unanimous) the privilege is extended to 
veterans to learn a mechanical trade and 
at the same time receive compensation for 
services. For full particulars concerning 
this means of learning a profession, in- 
quiry should be made at the nearest office 
of Veterans Administration or at the office 
of the United States Employment Service. 


5. In case a veieran has been out of school 
several years prior to his induction, could 
he expect educational privileges? 


One’s qualification is not based on how 
recently he attended school. His length 
of service will be the only consideration 
for determining the period of his training 
privilege. His opportunity for continuing 
under the program will be determined by 
his ability and capacity to do creditable 
school work. 


6. If a veteran desires to complete his one 
remaining year in the secondary school, 
can he qualify for assistance under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act duriny 
this period and then continue his education 
in an institution of higher learning or 
trades school? 

This is possible, but in many instances 
the plan may not be the wisest, particularly 
if one desires to remain in school during 
the entire period to which he is entitled. 
The cost involved for attending a second- 
ary school would be comparatively small. 
The allowance of $500 for each school 
year would, no doubt, be far from being 
exhausted at the end of the year. Thus, 
it perhaps would be far more economical 
in the long run for the veteran to wait 
until after he completes his training on a 
secondary level before applying for a cer- 
tificate of eligibility and entitlement. 


7. Will those who are now being inducted 
into the service, even after hostilities have 
ceased, be entitled to assistance in the 
future ? 

Of course they will. The first require- 
ment in establishing one’s eligibility is that 
he must have seen a minimum of ninety 
days of active service, at least a part of 
which time appearing between September 
16, 1940, and the end of th. war. As a 
matter of actual fact, the war will not 
end officially until Congress passes a reso- 
lution declaring it as having ended. It is 
quite likely that this procedure by Con- 
gress will be postponed for a long while 
since certain governmental emergency 
agencies will automatically become dis- 
solved after the lapse of six months fol- 
lowing the ending of the war. 


Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 16 


Practical Methods Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeep — Business 
Law — and Office enalas. “ihn skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from _ every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Director, Paul M. Pair, 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Mg 2, Ilinois 
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Two ways your can grow 
the next few years 


SUALLY, our faces show what’s happening to us. you earn... that those dollars you save are busy earning 
For instance, suppose financial matters are con- extra dollars for you... that you have a nest egg and an 
stantly on your mind. emergency fund. 
Suppose you know that there’s practically no cash re- Naturally, your face will show that, too. 
serve between you and trouble. There’s a simple and pretty accurate way to tell which 
It would be surprising if your face didn’t show it. way your face is going to go in the next few years: 
But suppose that, on the contrary, you’ve managed to If you are buying, regularly, and holding as many U. S. 
get yourself on a pretty sound financial basis. Savings Bonds as you can, you needn’t worry. 


Suppose that you're putting aside part of everything Your face will be among the ones that wear a smile. 


Buy all the Bonds you can... keep all the Bonds you buy 


This space contributed by 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


lhis is an official U.S, Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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training in our schools. 
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Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, New York State 
Education Department and Past President of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. His collabo- 
rator is V. James Morgan, Vice-Principal and Head 
of the Commercial Department of the James Monroe 
Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His 
Problems. Advances in the 
fields of communication and 
transportation are featured, in- 
cluding air travel, air service, 


and shipping by air. 


BUSINESS 


There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


BETTER BUSINESS 
Will Come With Better 


Education for Business 


Training for business should be an important part of 
every child’s education since business is such an im- | ARITHMETIC 
portant part of community life. These successful text- | 
books are doing their part in providing good business 7 
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Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein 
Experienced teachers of »usiness agree that commer- 
cial pupils need a very thorough grounding in arith- 
metic. Often pupils need a refresher course in arith- 
metic to restore their skills. 
Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have 
been seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weak- 
ness in arithmetic makes commercial courses difficult. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 


There is much new, fresh material on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and install- ee 
BUSINESS 
ment buying. All examples of iW TIC 
ARITHME 
solutions are taken from the ap- er 
proved daily practice of modern 
business. Census figures, postal 
rates, tariff regulations, taxation 
figures, and other statistical ma- 
terial have been brought down to 
date. 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and illustrates the 
general rules of law. It gives type cases and problems 
to exemplify the subordinate rules underlying each 
general rule. Laboratory exercises give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the law. There 
is a complete Teachers’ Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 
by Ollie Depew 


Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 


English. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON 8 NEW YORK 16 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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